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WHERE ROOSEVELT WILL HUNT* 


By Str Harry Jounstron, G.C.M.G., K.C. B., D.Sc. Comss 


LATE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER IN UGANDA, ETC., ETC. 


Hy history of the exploration of 
Kast Central Africa is, of 
course, of great interest not 
only to Great Britain, but to the United 
States, because it was not only British- 
ers who revealed the features of the 
geography of this region, but Americans 
also have left their names among these 
records of exploration. Among such 
have been Col. Chaillé Long, Mr Chan 
ler, and Dr Donaldson Smith. Col 
Chaillé Long was the first resident in 
the kingdom of Uganda, and was sent 
there by General Gordon. He was chief 
of General Gordon's staff, and is living 
in Washington at the present time. The 
great Sir Henry Stanley might perhaps 
be equally claimed by Great britain and 
\merica. 

Joseph Thomson was the first to reach 
the Victoria Nyanza, coming direct from 
the east coast of Africa. Previously ex 
plorers had approached the Victoria Ny- 
anza by a circuitous route from the south 
and west in order to avoid the Masat 
ut Joseph Thomson, who was 


tribes. 
aman with a wonderful gift for getting 
on with the natives and winning their 
liking, managed to be the first of all 
white men to go right through the Masat 
belt and reach the Victoria Nyanza from 


\n address to the National Geographic 


Ueanda Protectorate,” by Sir Harry Johnston 


the east. And when he finished his won- 
derful journey he became the real foun- 
der of British East Africa. He died at 
the age of only thirty-seven, after carry- 
ing out some of the most remarkable 
journeys ever made in Africa—remark- 
able because he never fired a rifle at a 
native. [| traveled immediately  after- 
wards in some of Thomson's tracks and 
vot on splendidly, because my name was 
so like his that I was taken for his 
brother, and I was careful not to unde- 
ceive the people. 

| imagine that President Roosevelt 
will make his starting point Mombasa, 
and that from Mombasa he will probably 
travel a certain distance on the Uganda 
Railroad, and then strike off toward the 
north and see what he can find there in 
the way of interesting big game. 

Before we go up in imagination with 
him along the routes he may follow, it 
nught be well to realize how this country 
came to be known by Europeans, and 
vhat vestiges remain there of the orig 
inal pioneers. 

\RABS AND PERSIANS CAME THREE THOU- 
SAND YEARS AGO 

famu is an important place some dis- 

tance to the north of Mombasa. To 


ciet ‘ supplemented b extrac 
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came undoubtedly 
\rabia long before the days of 
perhaps three 
and in time there followed a large 


migration from Persia. A number of 


Persia at a period in history difficult 

Men and women ot 
ns in their ] 
an intermixture between 


Pie 
hysiognomy\ 


IS84 there were beautiful specimens of 
from the houses of tl 

There were old tombs 
city, in the 


from old tombs. 


cement of which exquisite Persian plates 
were fixed. I did not avail myself of 
the opportunity to get any of these speci- 
mens, but people came later who were 
less scrupulous, and the tombs of Lamu 
have since been rifled of their potters 
and other beautiful examples of ancient 
art. An examination of the tombs 
threw very interesting light on the his- 
tory of East Africa, because they con- 
tained a good many examples of Chinese 
pottery, and even Chinese coins. 

Following the Arabs and Persians 
came the Portuguese. When Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hopx 
he traveled rapidly with the aid of the 
north monsoon, reached the Swahihi 
coast, and built the commemorative col 
umn of Malindi, which exists to this day 
some distance to the north of Mombasa 
The Portuguese held for a time Lamu 
and for something like two centuries the 
port of Mombasa, the fortifications of 
which remain to this day as a signal ex 
ample of the wonderful energy of the 
Portuguese at that period. 

The Portuguese were expelled from 
this country by an Arab uprising in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Some 
of the women whom President Roose 
velt will see at Mombasa are rather ex 
tensively clothed, compared to the people 
of the far interior. They also wear nose 
rings and other ornaments probably bor 
rowed from the Hindus, for there are a 
great many East Indian settlers at Mom 
basa and the other Swahihi ports. 


The people who inhabit the country 
in the vicinity of Tana River, north of 
Mombasa, and thence north through the 
lands of the Boran Gala, are a very inter 
esting type, obviously not negro, but per 
haps more Caucasian; only darkened b 
some old intermixture with the negro 
races. Thev often have European feat 


ures. Their language is very interest 
ing, because it, together with Lamat 
and other Hamitic tongues, is related t 


Now we will imagine we have landed 
at Mombasa and have taken the rail 
road. The President will have noticed 
that the coast belt has a verv dense veze 
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tation, owing to the 
heavy rainfall. Then he 
will travel through a 
more arid country of 
thorn bushes and Fu- 
phorbias, until he reaches 
a plateau region § of 
plains, mountain ridges, 
and stream valleys with 
fine forests. 

Then the railway de- 
scends into the Great 
Rift Valley, which is a 
depression twen } ) 
forty miles broad, ex- 
tending from the south- 
ern part of German East 
\frica to the Red Sea. 
It is as though some 
convulsion of the earth 
had caused a section of 
the plateau to slip down 


about 3,000 feet below 4, and from his daily work. No white man in Mombasa wal 
if he can possibly avoid doing so. Photo from David Fairchild 


the general level. 

On looking at a relief 
map of northeast Africa it almost sug- 
gests the idea that nature had been con- 
sidering whether she would not cut off 
another slice of Africa in addition to 
Madagascar. Madagascar may have 
been originally separated from Africa in 
that way. In this curious depression of 
the “Rift Valley” is a series of lakes, salt 
in some instances and fresh in others. 
Particularly noteworthy is a salt lake 
named Lake Hannington, after a mis- 
sionary bishop murdered by the natives. 
(This commemoration was rather inap- 
propriate because he was killed at a dis- 
tance of nearly four hundred miles from 
this place.) Lake Hannington is visited 
at the present day by tourists who come 
to see the great number of flamingoes 
which make their home here. 


\ WONDERFUL COLONY OF FLAMINGOES 


On Lake Hannington it is no exag- 
geration to say that there must be close 
upon a million flamingoes. ‘These birds 
are mainly collected around the northern 
end of the lake and on the submerged 
banks which break up the deep blue- 
green of its still surface. The shores 





STREET SCENE IN MOMBASA 


There is a system of narrow-gauge tram-lines running along 
the main roads, with branches running off to every house. Each 
official keeps his private trolley, in which he is pushed by coolies 


] 


1 
nS 


where they cluster, and these banks in 
the middle of the lake where they arc 
above the water's edge, are dazzling 
white with the birds’ guano. These fla 
mingoes breed on a flat plain of mud 
about a mile broad at the north end of 
Lake Hannington, where their nests, in 
the form of litthe mounds of mud with 
feathers plastered on the hollowed top, 
appear like innumerable mole-hills. 

The birds, having hitherto been abso 
lutely unmolested by man, are quite 
tame. They belong to a rosy species 
(Phaniconais minor) which is slightly 
smaller than the Mediterranean flamingo, 
but exquisitely beautiful in plumag« 
The adult bird has a body and neck of 
rosy pink, the color of sunset clouds 
The beak is scarlet and purple; the legs 
are deep rose-pink inclining to scarlet 
Underneath the black-pinioned wing's the 
larger feathers are scarlet-crimson, 
while beautiful crimson crescents tip the 
tertiaries and wing-coverts on the upper 
surface of the wings. Apparently the 
mature plumage is not reached until the 
birds are about three vears old. The 
vounger flamingoes very soon attain the 
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IN THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY OF EAST AFRICA (SEE PAGE 209 ) 
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same size as the rosy adults, but their 
plumage when they are full grown is 
first gray-white and then the color of a 
pale tea-rose before it attains its full sun- 
set glory. 

On the north coast of the lake the belt 
of flamingoes must be nearly a mile 
broad from the edge of the lake out- 
wards. Seen from above, this mass of 
birds on its shoreward side is gray- 
white, then becomes white in the middle, 
and has a lakeward ring of the most ex- 
quisite rose-pink, the reason being that 
the birds on the outer edge of the semi- 
circle are the young ones, while those 
farthest out into the lake are the oldest. 
It is not easy to make the birds take to 
flight. When they do so suddenly and 
the shallow water is stirred, the stench 
which arises is sickening. 

The noise of these birds can be heard 
from nearly a mile distant. The kronk- 
kronk-kronk of the million, mingled 
with hissings and = squitterings and 
splashings and the swish-swish-swish of 
those who are starting on flight, com- 
bine to make a tumult of sound in the 
presence of which one has to shout to 
one’s companions in order to be heard. 
It is curious to watch the ungainly mo- 
tions of these birds when thev wish to 
rise in the air. Their flight has to be 
preceded by an absurd gallop through 
the mud before they can lift themselves 
on their wings. When I arrived at Lake 
Hannington they were so tame that | 
was able to go as far as I could wade in 
the water with my camera and photo- 
graph them at quite a short distance. 

QUEER HABITS OF THE NATIVES 

The human inhabitants of this part of 
East Africa mainly belong to the fine, 
handsome Masai race and the peoples of 
Nandi and Suk stock (closely allied in 
racial origin to the Masai), while in the 
coast regions bordering the Victoria 
Nyanza there are a few Nilotic and 
Bantu negroes. 

The Suk natives of the northern part 
of the Rift Vallev, southwest of Lake 
Rudolf, wear no clothes, but devote con- 
siderable attention to their hair. It is 
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thought an unwomanly thing for the 
Suk women to have hair on the head. 
The men, however, encourage the hair to 
grow. When the father of a family dies 
his head-hair is divided among his sons, 
and each one weaves his portion into a 
chignon. In this chignon is a hollow 
bag in which is put all a man’s portable 
possessions that he prizes most—his 
snuff box, ornaments, ete. 

The Karamojo people who dwell to 
the west of Lake Rudolf do not go in so 
much for chignons, but their favorite 
ornament is to make a hole through the 
lower lip and to wear in it the cone of 
some crystal. 

Among the dense forests, the game- 
haunted wildernesses, and unfrequented 
plateaux, wanders a mongrel nomad 
‘ace, the Andorobo, who represent a mix- 
ture of Nandi, Masai, and some ante- 
cedent negro race of dwarfish, Bushman 
stock. ‘These Andorobo reproduce in a 
most striking manner the life which we 
may suppose to have been led by our far- 
away ancestors or predecessors in the 
earliest Stone Ages. They lead, in fact, 
very much the life that the most primi- 
tive tvpes of man led in Great Britain 
and France in the farback days of big 
animals, possibly before the coming of 
the glacial periods. They live entirely 
by the chase, often consuming the flesh 
of birds and beasts uncooked. Though 
they commit considerable devastations 
among the game of the province, they 
are a picturesque feature when encoun- 
tered, and a striking illustration, handed 
down through the ages, of the life of 
primitive man not long after he had at- 
tained the status of humanity and had 
acquired a knowledge of the simplest 
weapons. 

THE MASAI PEOPLE 


Lake Naivasha, one of the lakes of the 
Rift Valley, is probably the center of a 
district where President Roosevelt will 
spend some time, because there are some 
very interesting things to be seen and 
possibly some remarkable animals to be 
obtained there. The western side of 
Lake Naivasha has picturesque moun- 
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tains, which have to be ascended by the 
Uganda Railway, further north than 
Lake Naivasha, at considerable difficulty 
and expense. Here the railroad is car- 
ried to an altitude of 8,300 feet before it 
begins to descend the western slope of 
the plateau. 

Lake Naivasha is almost in the middle 
of the western Masai country. The dwell- 
ings of the cattle-keeping Masai are small 
flat-roofed structures. The Masai women 
are scrupulously clothed, originally in 
dressed skin, but today often in cloth. 
They are sharply distinguished from their 
husbands and brothers, who very osten- 
tatiously wear no clothing for purposes 
of decency. The Masai have attracted a 
great deal of attention ever since Joseph 
Thomson, the explorer, together with Dr 
Hischer (anequally distinguished explorer 
of German nationality), laid bare to us 
Masailand. The Masai have been the oc- 
casion of terrible havoc throughout East 
\frica by the attacks they made on all 
settled peoples. At some unknown period 
in their racial career a very great part of 
the Masai decided they would not till the 
fields any longer, but that they would 
take away the cattle of other tribes not 
strong enough to resist them. This is 
one of the reasons why so many of these 
beautiful plateaus of the present day are 
absolutely devoid of human inhabitants 
except a few European settlers who have 
come there. It was not that the negroes 
objected to the climate: they simply 
wiped one another out. This process has 
occurred over and over again in many 
parts of Africa. No one has ever been so 
cruel to the negro as the negro himself. 
The Masai are now great cultivators. 

Their towns are surrounded by belts of 
tall trees, mainly acacias, some of which 
must be considerably over a hundred feet 
in height, with green boughs and trunks 
and ever-present flaky films of pinnated 
In the rainy time of the year 
loaded with tiny golden 
like tassels of floss silk, 


foliage. 
these trees are 
balls of flowers, 


which exhale a most delicious perfume 
of honey. In the plains between the vil 
lages Grevy's zebra and a few oryx an- 


while golden and 


telopes scamper about, 


I 
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black jackals hunt for small prey in 
broad daylight, with a constant whimper- 
ing. 

Enormous baboons sit in the branches 
of the huge trees ready to rifle the native 
crops at the least lack of vigilance on 
the part of the boy guardians. Large 
herds of cattle and troops of isabella-col- 
ored donkeys, with broad black shoulder- 
stripes, go out in the morning to graze, 
and return through a faint cloud of dust, 
which is turned golden by the setting sun 
in the mellow evening, the cattle lowing 
and occasionally fighting, the asses kick- 


e another. 


ing, plunging, and b 


THEIR DEAD ARE DEVOURED BY HYENAS 

After sunset, as the dusk rapidly 
thickens into night, forms like misshapen, 
ghostly wolves will from no one 
knows where, and trot about the waste 
outside the village trees. They are the 
spotted hyenas, tolerated by the Masai 
because they are the living sepulchres of 
their dead relations. When man, woman, 
or child dies among the Masai, agricul- 
tural or pastoral, the corpse is placed on 
the outskirts of the settlement for the 
hyenas to devour at nights. The cry of 
the hyena is not a laugh, as people make 
out, but a long-drawn falsetto wail end- 
It sounds exactly like 


come 


ing in a whoop. 
what one might imagine to be the mock- 
ing cry of a ghoul; and but for the fact 
that we now find that the ghoul myth has 
a very solid human origin (since there 
are depraved people all over Africa at the 
present day who have a mania for eating 
corpse-flesh, and this trait may also have 
cropped out in pre-Mohammedan days in 
\rabia and Persia), one might very well 
imagine that the idea of the ghoul arose 
from the hyena, as that of the harpy 
probably the vulture. 

\ll these people are alike in their love 
of blood as an article of food. ‘They 
periodically bleed their cattle and drink 


did from 


the blood hot, or else mix it with por- 
ridge. The women of these tribes do 
not eat fowls, and neither men nor 


women eat eges. As among most negro 
races, the men feed alone, and the women 


eat after the men have done. 
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Photo and Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
RESTING AND FEASTING AFTER A MORNING'S HUNT IN THE JUNGLE 


An American sportsman with native guests and servants near the British frontier of German 
East Africa 
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Honey is a most important article of 
diet of all the natives in this region. In 
some districts they semi-domesticate the 
wild bees by placing bark cylinders on 
trees for them to build in. From honey 
is made an intoxicating mead. They 
also make a wine from the sap of the 
wild date palm. Beer is made from the 
grain of eleusine and sorghum. As a 
general rule fermented liquors are never 
drunk by the young unmarried women or 
the young men. Both sexes and people 
of ali ages use tobacco in one form or 
another. ‘The fighting men take snuff, 
the old married men chew tobacco, and 
the old women smoke it. The Lumbwa 
people make tobacco juice by keeping 
macerated tobacco leaves soaked in water 
in a goat horn slung round the neck. 
Closing one nostril with a finger, they 
tilt the head on one side, and then pour 
the liquid tobacco juice out of the horn 
into the other nostril. Both nostrils are 
then pinched for a few minutes, after 
which the liquid is allowed to trickle out. 


POISONED ARROWS 


The nomad Andorobo people, besides 
killing innumerable colobus monkeys in 
the dense woods of the Mau and Nandi 
plateaux (with poisoned arrows), sally 
out into the plains of the Rift Valley or 
range over the opposite heights follow- 
ing up the elephant, and attacking and 
slaying most of the big antelope. They 
kill the elephant very often by shooting 
into its leg at close quarters a harpoon 
with a detachable and strongly poisoned 
head. The powerful arrow poison used 
by the Andorobo and Masai is made 
from the leaves and branches of Aco- 
canthera schimperi. The leaves and 
branches of this small tree are broken up 
and boiled for about six hours. The 
liquid is then strained and cleared of the 
fragments of leaves and bark. They 
continue to boil the poisoned water. until 
it is thick and viscid, by which time it 
has a pitch-like appearance. The poison 
is kept until it is wanted on sheets of 
bark. After they have finished prepar- 
ing the poison they carefully rub their 
hands and bodies free from any trace of 


it with the fleshy, juicy leaves of a kind 
of sage. 

The poison is always kept high up on 
the forks of trees out of the reach of 
children, and the poisoned arrows are 
never kept in the people’s huts, but are 
stowed away in branches. When a beast 
has been shot with these arrows, it dies 
very quickly. The flesh just around the 
arrowhead is then cut out and thrown 
away, but all the rest of the beast is 
eaten and its blood is drunk. 

All these peoples use dogs in hunting, 
and before starting for the chase they 
are said to give their dogs a drug which 
makes them fierce. They also catch 
birds with bird-lime. The Nandi go out 
in large numbers to hunt, surround a 
herd of game in a circle, and then ap- 
proach the animals near enough to kill 
them with arrows and spears. 

The people who inhabit the eastern 
fringe of the plateau develop the fashion 
of the earring to a considerable ex- 
tent. They begin when children to 
pierce a,hole in the lobe of the ear 
through which they first pass a stick of 
wood the size of a match. ‘This is in- 
creased in thickness until they succeed 
in stretching the lobe in the course of 
vears into a huge loop. It is interest- 
ing to know that in some of the old 
Kevptian accounts.of the Land of Punt 
(which we take to be somewhere near 
Somaliland, in northeast Africa), they 
mentioned people with ears that hung 
down to their shoulders. Obviously 
they are describing the people of Somali- 
land as they existed 3,000 or 4,000 vears 
ago. Some of them have a phvsiog- 
nomy rather similar to the Hamitic peo- 
ple of the north, not altogether negroes. 


GRAND SCENERY OF THE RIFT VALLEY 


The hills of the termites, or “white 
ants,” are not only familiar in their gen- 
eral outline to all who have visited tropi- 
cal Africa, but even to the untraveled 
reader of books describing African ex- 
ploration. Therefore even the uninitiated 
Id be struck by the extraordinary 
‘ight and formation of the termite hills 
round about the Daringo district. This 
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PLAINS 


ON THE ATHI 
peculiar shape of ant-hill commences as 
soon as one has descended from the up- 
per part of the Rift Valley to the level 
of Lake Baringo, and I| believe continues 
northward toward Abyssinia.* 

The scenery of the Rift Valley is very 
grand, especially when seen from above. 
[ have stood at one point near the north- 
western edge of the Elgeyo escarpment 


looked 


and down a sheer 5,000 feet on 
to a gleaming river which threaded its 

*The celebrated Rift Valley begins in Ger 
man East Africa at an altitude of about 2,50¢ 
feet. It rises in height as it is followed north 
ward till at Lake Navaisha the altitude is 
6,300 feet. ‘The general level of the Rift Val 
ley then slowly decreases till at Lake Rudolf 
it is only 1.200 feet above sealevel, and from 
this point, with a few occasional upheavals and 
ridges excepted, it dwindles down to sealevel 
at the Gulf of Aden. See also page 200. 
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way through a lake and numer- 
ous pools. Here, coming from 
the north, begin those splendid 
forests of conifers (two species 
of juniper and a yew) so char- 
acteristic of this plateau region. 
Away to the west toward the 
ereat blue mass of Elgon, the 
country is of noble appearance ; 
splendid rolling downs of short 
rich grass, patches of wood- 
land, acacia forests, and vege- 


tation of more tropical appear- 


ance along the valleys of the 
watercourses. For the most 
part the downs, over which 
one’s gaze can stretch 50 or 60 
miles as they gently slope 
toward the north or toward 


Victoria Nyanza, are clothed 
with soft, silky grass, which 
takes a pale pink, mauve, gray, 
or russet sheen the wind 
bends the flowering stems be- 


as 


Me fore it. 
1 3, ILERDS OF GIRAFFES 
>, Wi 
: we Over this plateau (where the 
‘ ; ec - 
“So ee) traveler must beware of follow- 
\\ aed ing anny presumed native path, 
since it is only a curning de- 
C.E. Akeley vice leading up to a game- 


trap, an oblong pitfall hidden 

with sticks and cut grass) 
roam countless wild animals at the. pres- 
ent day, and I earnestly pray may con- 
tinue to roam there, completely protected 
from the British sportsman and his oft- 
times insensate ravages. The nomad 
natives who make these game-pits secure 
too small a proportion of the antelopes 
to be taken into much account. Here 
may be seen large herds of giraffes as one 
might see cattle peacefully standing about 
in an English park. These giraffes are 
the finest development we yet know of 
the northern form—of that species of 
giraffe which extends all over northern 
Central Africa from east to west, with 
the exception of Somaliland, where a pe- 
culiarly colored species is developed. In 
color the adult males and females become 
so dark on the upper part of the body 
that, seen from a distance, they seem to 
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be black or purple with white bellies, and 
are therefore most striking objects, es- 
pecially when they stand, as they often 
do, on the tops of low ant-hills, from 
which they survey with their keen sight 
all the surrounding country. When a 
giraffe is thus poised on a mound like a 
sentinel he is absolutely rigid, and moves 
his head so little that the appearance of 
immobility, coupled with the extraordi- 
nary shape—the short body and the enor- 
mously long tapering neck—give the 
traveler the fixed impression that he is 
looking at an unbranched tree-trunk 
which has been blasted by lightning or a 
forest fire. 

But giraffes are not the only large 
game on these glorious downs. Ele- 
phants may be seen in great herds close 
by, but they affect rather more the scat- 
tered forest than the open plains. Where 
you see the giraffes you see also numer- 
ous rhinos in couples, male and female, 
or a female alone with her snub-nosed 
calf. The rhino looks a purple-black or 
a whitish-gray as he moves through the 
long grass, according as the light strikes 
him. 





AMAZING SWARMS OF GAME 


It is a glorious sight, say an hour after 
the sun has risen and the shadows are 
beginning to shorten, to traverse this 
grass country and see this zoological 
garden turned loose. Herds of zebras 
and Jackson’s hartebeest mingle to- 
gether, and in face of the sunlight be- 
come a changing procession of silver and 
gold, the sleek coat of the zebras in the 
level sunlight mingling their black 
stripes and snowy intervals into a unt- 
form silver-gray, while the coats of the 
hartebeests are simply red-gold. Dotted 
about on the outskirts of this throng are 
jet-black cock ostriches with white 
wings, a white bobtail, and long pink 
necks. Red and silver jackals slink and 
snap; grotesque wart-hogs of a dirty 
gray, with whitish bristles and erect 
tails terminating in a drooping tassel, 
scurry before the traveler till they can 
bolt into some burrow of the ant bear. 

Males of the noble waterbuck, 


strangely like the English red deer, ap- 
pear at a distance, browsing with their 
hornless, doe-like females, or gazing at 
the approaching traveler with head erect 
and the maned neck and splendid car- 
riage of Landseer’s stags. Gray-yellow 
reedbuck bend their lissom bodies into 
such a bounding gallop that the spine 
seems to become concave as the animal’s 
rear is flung high into the air. The 
dainty Damiliscus, or sable antelope, 
with a coat of red, mauve, black, and 
yellow satin bordered with cream color, 
stands at gaze, his coat like watered silk 
as the sunlight follows the wavy growth 
of the glistening hair. Once black buf- 
falo would have borne a part in this as- 
semblage, but now, alas! they have all 
been destroved by the rinderpest. The 
eland still lingers in this region, but 
seems to prefer the scattered woodland 
to the open plains. Lions and leopards 
may both be seen frequently in broad 
daylight, hanging about these herds of 
game, though apparently causing no dis- 
may to the browsing antelopes. 


LIKE AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 


On the different plateaus between the 
Victoria Nyanza and the Rift Valley you 
travel through a beautiful country, with 
a climate like an English June all the 
year round, with beautiful forests and 
land obviously fitted for grain cultiva- 
tion. There is much country of this 
style in western East Africa, with no 
sign of human habitation, all the natives 
having been exterminated at one time 
and another by intertribal wars. This 
land is rapidly being settled by English- 
men, Boers, and possibly a few Italians. 

The scenery between 7,000 and 10,000 
feet in altitude reminds me so much of 
the land I live in (the south of Eng- 
land), and the resemblance is not even 
entirely superficial, because you have 
there so many familiar wild flowers, not 
perhaps of the same species as in Eng- 
land, but certainly of the same genus. 
Of course, to anybody who has been a 
long way from home in tropical Africa, 
with the prospects of a tedious 7,000- 
mile sea voyage between him and home, 





it makes one feel sadly happy to see 
such familiar friends as violets, btitter- 
cups, and the like one is familiar with in 
Europe. 


THE COLOBUS MONKEY 


The forests which clothe the eastern 
descent of the Nandi Plateau are ex- 
tremely dense, full of magnificent tim- 
ber, with a mingling of conifers, yews, 
witch-hazels, and some of the timber and 
vegetation more characteristic of equa- 
torial regions—a combination, in short, 
of the tropical forest with the temperate. 
In these extremely dense woods, which 
it is impossible for a European to pene- 
trate without a pioneering party to cut 
a way, but which are nevertheless the 
hunting ground of the nomad Andorobo, 
the two most characteristic creatures are 
the colobus monkey and a large species 
of tragelaphus antelope, which resembles 
in some respects the nyala of South 
Africa and in others the broad-horned 
tragelaph of the Gaboon. The presence 
of this tragelaphus is often made known 
by its peculiar bark, but, although well 
known to the Andorobo, it has very 
seldom been seen by Europeans. 

But the colobus monkey (which is 
found throughout the Uganda protec- 
torate and much else of tropical Africa, 
wherever the forest is dense enough, no 
matter whether it be cold of climate or 
always hot) is a far more common sight. 
The Andorobo who lurk in these forests 
live mainly on the flesh of this creature, 
which they shoot from below’ with 
poisoned arrows. Having satisfied their 
hunger on its flesh, they sell the skin, 
with its long, silky, black and white hair, 
and its tail, with the immense silky plume 
at the end, to the Masai or other warlike 
races, who make it into head-dresses or 
capes, or else to the European or Swa- 
hili trader. As the Andorobo are rapidly 
bringing the extermination of the colo- 
bus within view, its destruction and the 


sale of its skin are now prohibited, 





though it will be a long time before the 
prohibition is understood and obeyed by 
these wild men of the woods. 
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ANIMALS WHICH PRESI- 


MAY FIND 


LITTLE-KNOWN 
DENT ROOSEVELT 


These magnificent forests are remark- 
able in that they are vestiges of the an- 
cient forest belt of Africa that stretched 
from sea to sea undoubtedly from the 
Indian to the Atlantic Oceans; and a re- 
markable feature at the present day is 
that many of the forest birds, beasts, 
spiders, and scorpions of extreme West 
Africa are more closely allied to the 
forms of eastern India and Malaysia 
than they are to those of eastern Africa 
or western India. In the forests of 
Mount Kenia and in the Mau, Sotik, 
and Nandi forests we meet with many 
creatures that had heretofore been asso- 
ciated only with West Africa in their 
distribution. In these East African for- 
ests you have the magnificent Bongo 
tragelaph (misnamed “‘antelope’’), which 
is brilliant orange red with broad white 
stripes, and also the giant black forest 
pig, which was only quite recently dis- 
covered; and it is probable that if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ransacks these East 
African forests in thorough-going fash- 
ion he may find some other beasts and 
birds as yet unknown to science. 

Take, for encouragement, the case of 
the okapi. That animal was absolutely 
unknown to us a few years ago. The 
first hint of it was derived from Stanley. 
When I was going out to Ugarida and 
Fast Africa, in 1899, Stanley, who was 
an old and dear friend of mine, gave me 
a farewell dinner at his house in London 
and talked over the things I might dis- 
cover. He said that there were two crea- 
tures he should like to know more about 
among the animals of the great forests. 
One seemed to be like a donkey; the na- 
tives had told him they used to catch a 
wild donkey in pitfalls. “It is very 
strange,” said Stanley, “that a donkey 
should exist there. I also believe I saw 
a pig bigger than any of the swine known 
to us at the present day. It was 
when I was stumbling along through t 
forest when a large black pig rushed 
across my path and nearly knocked me 
over, but when I had recovered my wits 


once 


he 
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BURCHELLS ZEBRA ON THE ATHI PLAINS Photos by C. E. Akeley 


Zebras may be seen in thousands on the Athi plains and in the neighborhood of 
Lake Naivasha 


A RHINOCEROS (SEE PAGES 233 AND 253) 
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Photos by c. BE. Akeley 


COW ELAND ON THE ATHI PLAINS 


COLORUS MONKEY (SEE PAGE 228) 
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Photos by C. E. Akeley 
HIPPOPOTAMUS IN THE RIFT VALLEY (SEE PAGE 245) 


IN THE JUNGLE NEAR MOUNT KENIA 
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Photos by C. E. Akeley 


BUFFALO IN THE KENIA PROVINCE 
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it had escaped into the almost impene- 
trable forest.” 

Now this giant pig was actually dis- 
covered first of all in Stanley’s Ituri for- 
est by N. E. Copeland. Afterward a dif- 
ferent species was brought to light in 
Kast Africa jointly and simultaneously 
by a civilian, Mr. Hobley, and an army 
officer, Captain Meinertzhager. Then it 
was rediscovered again by Baron Mau- 
rice de Rothschild in the Nandi forests. 
Finally a third species was found by Mr 
George L. Bates in the Kameruns. 

I believe President Roosevelt is anx- 
ious to secure for science an undoubted 
specimen of the white or square-lipped 
rhinoceros, which has been reported to 
exist in the northwestern parts of British 
East Africa. The white rhinoceros for 
a long time was thought to be confined 
in its distribution to Africa south of the 
Zambesi, but where, owing to the some- 
what reckless slaughter of wild game in 
the years before we appreciated the value 
of them, had become nearly if not quite 
extinct. A few, however, still linger in 
Zululand, perhaps in the vicinity of the 
upper Zambesi. It is interesting now to 
know that this creature has been found 
in western Uganda and on the White 
Nile. There is an intimate connection 
between the fauna of extreme south 
Africa and that of the regions of the 
Nile Valley. And of course there is a 
still more interesting connection between 
the fauna of today in eastern Africa and 
the pliocene and early pleistocene fauna 
of Europe as far north as southern Eng- 
land, in days when man was already 
man and hunted these creatures such as 
vou would see them being hunted today 
\mong the species of 
rhinoceros inhabiting Europe in_ the 
pleistocene were probably representa- 
tives of the pointed-lipped form and of 
the square-lipped species. 


by negro hunters. 


PICTURESQUE NATIVES AROUND LAKE 
VICTORIA 


The people inhabiting the settlements 
around Victoria Nyanza will be probably 
for a year or so still a source of amuse- 


ment to the excursionists whom the 


Uganda railway will bring from the east 
coast of Africa to the Victoria Nyanza; 
for they will see before them coal-black, 
handsomely formed negroes and_ne- 
gresses without a shred of clothing, 
though with many adornments in the way 
of hippopotamus teeth, bead necklaces, 
earrings, and leglets of brass. They are 
very picturesque as they strut about the 
streets in their innocent nudity, decked 
with barbaric ornaments. 

ahe men wear not one earring, but 
fifteen! Holes are pierced all round the 
outer edge of the ear, and in these are in- 
fillets i 


ALLiULD, 


serted brass fillets, like melon seeds 
shape, to which are attached coarse blue 
beads of large size and dull appearance. 
These beads the knowing tourist should 
collect while they can be purchased, as 
they are of mysterious origin and great 
interest. They are not, as he might 
imagine at first sight, of European manu- 
facture, but have apparently reached this 
part of the world from Nubia in some 
very ancient trading intercourse between 
Egypt and these countries of the upper 
Nile. As the figures thus exhibited are 
usually'models for a sculptor, this nudity 
is blameless and not to be discouraged ; 
moreover, it characterizes the most moral 
people in the Uganda protectorate. 

This ebon statuary lives in pretty lit- 
tle villages, which are clusters of straw 
huts (glistening gold in the sun’s rays), 
encircled with fences of aloes, which 
have red, green, and white mottled leaves, 
and beautiful columns and clusters of 
coral-red stalks and flowers. There are 
a few shady trees that from their appear- 
ance might very well be elms but are 
not, and some extraordinary euphorbias, 
which grow upright with the trunk of a 
respectable tree and burst into uncounted 
sickly green spidery branches. Herds of 
parti-colored goats and sheep, and cattle 
that are black and white and fawn color, 
diversify these surroundings with their 
abrupt patches of light and color. 

They belong to the better class of 
Bantu negroes, of that immense group of 
African peoples which has dominated the 
whole southern third of Africa from the 
regions of the White Nile and Victoria 
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Nyanza to the Upper Congo, Kamerun, 
Zanzibar, and Zululand. This great Bantu 
family is noted for the beauty and relative 
simplicity of their languages. The Bantu 
languages form a most interesting sub- 
ject of study, because they are obviously 
of quite recent origin and constitute a re- 
freshing contrast to the linguistic condi- 
tions existing in all that vast Sudan and 
in western Guinea, where nearly every 
tribe speaks a language differing radically 
from that of the next tribe. Once you 
cross the Bantu border to the south you 
come to a family of languages almost as 


closely interrelated in its members as is 
the Aryan group of Eurasia, so that 
when once you master one Bantu lan- 


guage it is relatively easy to pass on to 
another. This gives us extraordinary 
facilities for entering into direct com- 
munication with the people of the south- 
ern third of Africa. 
KNOWN THE 
WORLD 


THE LARGEST VOLCANO IN 

The crater of Mount Elgon, on whose 
slopes it is probable the President will 
also do some hunting, is about 14,200 
feet above sealevel. I believe I am 
right in saying that Elgon is the largest 
known volcano in the world. The super- 
ficies of the whole mass of Elgon is about 
equal to the area of Switzerland. It is 
almost as though Switzerland were con- 
centrated into a single huge mountain 
mass. The crater is perhaps 30 miles 
across. 

Many caves are found around the cir- 
cumference of Mount Elgon at an aver- 
age altitude of 8,000 feet and at the bot- 
tom of abrupt terraces. I think the caves 
were formed originally by the action of 
water, but undoubtedly they have been 
enlarged by the work of man. They 
have been inhabited for a period of un- 
known length. In fact, there are vague 
indications that Elgon was a great trad- 
ing resort in quite ancient times; that 
between Hamites and negroes Egyptian 
trade goods coming from the Land of 
Punt* reached Mount Elgon, where they 
were exchanged for the products of the 


*Somaliland. 
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forest negroes. We have also evidence 
that the blue beads that have been dug up 
there, and which are sought for as great 
rareties, are of ancient Egyptian origin. 

These waterfalls are a very common 
feature along the terraces of Elgon. They 
form splendid cascades, and in nearly 
every case they mask a cave. I am in- 
clined to think that the cave represents 
the original channel of a stream which 
has been blocked by lava rock and the 
stream eventually flowed over its closed 
canon. 

Passing under a 200-foot cascade of 
water we find the entrance to a dry, com- 
fortable cavern. Thus the entrance to 
the cave-man’s home is completely 
masked from the outside by a stream of 
water. In several cases the entrance to 
the cave has been defended by a rude 
stockade, with huge stones piled on top 
of branching boughs. There are remains 
in France and other parts of Europe 
showing that the cave-men of prehistoric 
times adopted almost the same method 
of restricting and defending the access 
to their caverns. One fascinating aspect 
of the study of backward parts of Africa 
is like mounting Mr Wells’ time machine 
and traveling backward to vanished 
phases of European life in the stone age. 
Paleolithic man still lived onin Tasmania 
till 1871. In negro Africa you can find 
existing nearly all the stages of culture 
through which our own ancestors passed 
in Britain and in other parts of. Europe. 

Giant bamboos are found on the Fast 
African elevated plateaus above 7,000 
feet, growing in some places to about 100 
feet in height. 

A native beau of this region dresses 
his hair into little balls with red clay and 
mutton fat and decorates his ears with 
white flakes cut from the large Achatina 
snail shells. 


THE REMARKABLE KINGDOM OF UGANDA 

The people of Uganda present a very 
striking contrast after having traveled 
five hundred miles through a land of ab- 
solute nudity and finally reach a people 
who make it an offense to go about in- 


sufficiently clothed. 
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FISHERWOMEN AND THEIR 


A NATIVE ROAD IN 1 

“The scenery is different, the vegeta- 
tion is different, and, most of all, the peo- 
ple are different, from anything else- 
where to be seen in the whole range of 
\frica. Under a dynastic king, 
with a parliament and a powerful feudal 
system, an amiable, clothed, polite, and 
intelligent race dwell together in an or- 


ganized monarchy. More than two 


BASKETS: 


JGANDA 


VICTORIA NYANZA 


(SEE PAGE 243) 

hundred thousand natives are able to 
read and write. More than 100,000 
have embraced the Christian faith. ... 
There is a regular system of native law 
and tribunals; there is discipline, there 
is industry, there is culture, there is 
peace. Submission without servility 
or loss of self-respect is accorded to con- 
stituted authority, and then Uganda 
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BOYS DRESSED IN REGALIA INCIDENT TO THEIR FIRST TRIBAL CEREMONY! KENIA 
PROVINCE 
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NATIVES READY FOR A CEREMONIAL DANCE IN HONOR OF THE YOUNG MAN IN 
FOREGROUND, WHO HAS, SINGLE HANDED, KILLED A LION WITH A SPEAR 
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Photo and Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


GIRL FRIENDS IN A VILLAGE OF EAST EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
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Photo and Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


A FOREST SCENE TYPICAL OF THE SLOPES OF MOUNTS KENIA AND RUWENZORI, WHERE 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WILL HUNT 
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is from end to end one beautiful garden, 
where the staple food of the people 
erows almost without labor, and almost 
everything else can be grown better and 
easier than anywhere else.* 

The administrative capital of Uganda, 
where the headquarters of the protec- 
torate administration are established, 1s 
remarkable for its lovely scenery. This 

situated at Entebbe, on the long, in- 
lented peninsula of that name which 
tretches many arms out into the lake. 
“Entebbe” means in the native language 
‘a throne.” There are lofty green downs 
mn this penin which command a 
plendid view over the coasts and islands 
yf the northwestern part of the lake. It 
s round the foot of these downs, on their 
outhern aspect, that the European set- 
tlement is built. The eastern side of En- 
tebbe is tropical forest of exceptional 
magnificence, which has been cleverly 
transformed by Mr. Alexander Whyte 
into botanical gardens, some day to be- 
come notable for their beauty. 

One prominent feature in the land- 
scape of Entebbe, and in fact of much 
of southern Uganda, is the lofty incense- 
trees (Pachy lobus). These grow to a 
great height and are perennially covered 


with a rich green pinnate foliage. The 
rugose trunk of thick girth sweats a 
whitish gum, which, scraped off and 


burnt on hot coals, produces the smoke of 
fragrant incense. ‘These trees produce at 
certain seasons of the year enormous 
quantities of blue-black plums, which are 
the favorite food of gray parrots, violet 
plantain-eaters, and the great blue Cory- 
thoeola, besides monkeys and hornbills. 
Wherever, therefore, there is one of these 
trees growing those who live in the neigh- 
borhood may enjoy all day long the con- 
templation of the gorgeous plumage of 
these birds, the antics and cries of the 
parrots, and the wild gambols of the 
monkeys. 


THE NATIVE CAPITAL OF UGANDA. 

The native capital of Uganda is, per- 
haps, best styled Mengo, that being the 
name of the king’s quarter. Mengo is 
like ancient Rome—only much more so— 


*Winston Churchill, M. P. 
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a city of seven hills, as any one living 
there and obliged to move about knows 
to his cost. Each suburb or portion of 
the straggling town of some 77,000 souls 
is a hill or a hillock in itself, with an 
ascent or descent so steep as often not to 
be compassed on horseback. In between 
these hills or mounds there are bottoms 
of marsh, or there are marshy streams 
which slowly percoiate through dense 
vegetation. Yet sections of the town in- 
habited by the little king and his court, 
the native gentry, and the common peo- 
ple are clean and picturesque. Reed 
fences of a kind peculiar to Uganda, 
which, by the interlacing reeds, exhibit a 
bold pattern enclose the ground on either 
side of the broad red road. Behind these 
reed fences are numerous courtyards in 
which bananas grow, and at the end of 
each series of yards is the closely 
thatched residence of some family or 
household. 

Everything bears a neat, swept-up ap- 
pearance, and the handsome trees and 
general richness of vegetation round the 
dwellings make it a city of gardens 
Along some of the roads there must be 
straight perspectives of one or more miles 
in length, and the breadth of the avenues 
has about it something royal and sug- 
gestive of a capital. Mission buildings, 
with cathedrals in brick and stone, or in 
humbler materials of cane, thatch, and 
palm poles, rise “rom three of the great 
hills. 


A MOST HOSPITABLE AND KINDLY PEOPLE. 


The people are extremely hospitable. 
On my journey through the kingdom, 
the local chiefs had sent out to hundreds 
of their people, and each came in bearing 
at jeast a bunch of bananas. Some of 
the headmen even brought cows, goats, 
a sheep, or anything that they could think 
of that would gratify the white man. 
They are the most naturally cultivated of 
any of the African natives with whom | 
came in contact. How they acquired this 
native civilization is not yet clearly 
known. A more charming people you 
could not meet in Africa. Their tact 
is really remarkable. They would send 


spies into my camp to find out my tastes 
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and idiosyncrasies. Thus they learned 
that I was especially fond of tea between 
five and six o'clock in the afternoon. 
Then they would say to themselves, “He 
will start at such and such a time.” So 
they would arrange a resting place near 
the road, set a table, and lay it with a 
clean cloth. Then they would have the 
kettle boiling at the right time, so that 
just as I reached the top of some hill the 
tea would be poured out and handed to 
me in a shady arbor. 


ARE RELATED TO THE 


THESE PEOPLE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 

The aristocracy of the western regions 
of Uganda, the Bahima, in their features 
and traditions suggest a far-off affinity 
with ancient Egypt. They must have 
penetrated further and further south, and 
wherever they went they were received 
as demi-gods by the forest negroes. ‘The 
actual word for demigod, “spirit,” is 
the same as the appellation of these aris- 
tocrats (Bachwezi) at the present day. 
They have an almost Caucasian profile, 
but they have acquired typically negro 
hair. The Bahima are the cause of the 
hallucination existing fifty or sixty years 
ago at Zanzibar, that there was a white 


race living on the Mountains of the 
Moon. 
It was the infusion of this Gala or 


Hamitic blood into the races of Uganda 
(which consisted mainly of the ordinary 
black Negro stock grafted on to a pre- 
ceding dwarfish race like the Congo Pyg- 
mies) that built up dynasties and king- 
doms which in comparison with most Ne- 
gro states were powerful, well organized, 
and endowed with some degree of indi- 
genous civilization. ‘This infusion raised 
the peoples of Uganda, and the countries 
of the west coast of the Victoria Nyanza 
to a position of comfort and refinement a 
good deal superior to the life led by the 
naked folk to the east and north of that 
lake, many of whom were still leading an 
existence no higher in culture than that 
of predatory carnivorous man in the 
lowest Stone Age. 

The people of Uganda can recall their 
kings of a period as far distant as the 
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fifteenth century. The genealogy of the 
Uganda sovereigns includes thirty-six 
names (prior to the present king) ; and 
if the greater part of the earlier names 
are not myths, this genealogy, reckoning 
an average fifteen years’ reign to each 
monarch, would take us back to the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. 

Though the Uganda dynasty, no doubt, 
in its origin is Hamitic and of the same 
race from which most of the earlier in- 
habitants of Egypt proceeded, neverthe- 
less, as for several hundred years it has 
married negro women of the indigenous 
race, its modern representatives are 
merely negroes, with larger, clearer eyes, 
and slightly paler skins. When these 
kingdoms on the Victoria and Albert 
Nyanzas flourished, their utmost knowl- 
edge of the outer world seems to have 
been a very vague perception that there 
was an Abyssinia, or a country to the 
northeast, which was a powerful king- 
dom inhabited by people of palish com- 
plexion; while in other directions their 
geography was bounded by the marshes 
of the Nile, the Congo Forest, Tangan- 
vika, the steppes of Masailand, the cold 
Plateau of Nandi, and the mass of Mount 
Ele yn. 


ATTEMPTS TO TRAIN A WILD ELEPHANT. 


elephant was 


One day a baby 
Uganda 


sented to me by an 


pre- 
chief. 


It is a sad thing to relate, but three 
men were killed in attempting to cap- 
ture the first elephant. I had _ ex- 


pressed a wish one day for some ele- 
phants to experiment with in domestica- 
tion, and the natives, with their usual 
desire to please me, were so ardent in 
their determination to gratify my wish 
and so determined in their pursuit of the 
young elephant that the mother elephant 
knocked over and killed three of them. 
But finally they succeeded in their object, 
capturing the calf, and to my great sur- 
prise it trotted into camp behind one of 
the men. 

This little creature was at the time only 
four feet high. In two days it had be- 
come perfectly tame, and would follow 
a human being as readily as his own 
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mother. It was easy enough to feed 
him with milk, because all that was re- 
quired was a bottle with a long neck. 
This bottle was filled with cow’s milk di- 
luted with water, and poured down the 
elephant’s throat. Soon all that one had 
to do was to place the neck of the bot- 
tle in the elephant’s mouth, and the in- 
telligent creature wound its trunk around 
the bottle, tilted it up, and 
For several weeks 


the neck of 
absorbed the contents. 
the elephant throve and became a most 
delightful pet. It would allow any one 
to ride on its back, and seemed to take 
pleasure and amusement in this exercise. 
It would find its way through diverse pas- 
ages into my sitting-room, not upsetting 
or injuring anything, but deftly smelling 
and examining objects of curiosity with 
its trunk. 

At the same time we had in captivity 
a young zebra, which was also to be the 
pioneer of a domesticated striped horse. 
These two orphans, the elephant and the 
zebra, became greatly attached to each 
other, though perhaps there was more 
enthusiastic affection on the part of the 
elephant, the zebra at times getting a lit- 
tle bored with constant embraces. Alas 
and alack! both elephant and zebra died 
eventually from the unwholesomeness, to 
them, of cow’s milk. 

Several other elephants of the same 
about four to six 


S 


age—that is to say, 

months old—were delivered into my 
hands, but all eventually died. Cow’s 
milk appears to give these creatures 


eventually an incurable diarrhea, while all 
attempts at that early age to substitute 
for milk farinaceous substances have also 
resulted in a similar disease. [ do not 
say that it is impossible to rear young 
elephants by hand for we have not made 
a sufficient number of experiments, but 
it is very difficult. I therefore favor the 
plan of attempting to catch elephants of 
perhaps a year old, at which age they do 
milk as an exclusive diet. 
One specimen of this age was caught 
and was readily tamed, and for aught 
I know is still alive in captivity. (See 


also page 252.) 
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GIGANTIC PAPYRUS. 


There is a remarkable similarity about 
all the landscapes in Uganda. ‘There are 
rolling, green downs rising in places al- 
most into the mountains, and every val- 
ley in between is a marsh. This marsh 
is often concealed by splendid tropical 
forest. Sometimes, however, it is open 
to the sky, and the water is hidden from 
sight by dense-growing papyrus. 

The broad native roads make as 
straight as possible for their mark, like 
the roads of the Romans, and, to the 
tired traveler, seem to pick out prefer- 
entially the highest and hills, 
which they ascend perpendicularly and 
without compromise. 

The road is as broad as an English 
country road, quite different from the 
ordinary African path (which is barely 
the breadth of the space occupied by 
men walking in single life). On either 
side of the road the grass grows high, 
perhaps to heights of seven or eight feet, 
but it is interspersed with gayer-flower- 
ing plants and shrubs. ‘The road ascends 
a steep hill through this country of luxu- 
riant grass. The hilltop reached and the 
descent begun, the traveler sees before 
him a broad marsh in the valley below. 
The descent to this marsh is possibly 
so abrupt that it is deemed wiser to get 
off the horse or mule and leave that beast 
to slither down sideways. 


steepest 


Looking on either side as the marsh is 
being crossed, the traveler will notice 
first of all the gigantic papyrus, which 
may be growing as high as _ fifteen 
feet above the water and interspersed 
amongst papyrus roots are quantities of 
fern, of amaranth, or “love-lies-a-bleed- 
ing,’ and the gorgeous red-purple Dis- 
sotis flowers, a yellow composite like a 
malformed daisy, and large masses of 


pink or lavender-colored Pentas. ‘There 
are also sages and mints which smell 
strongly of peppermint, and a rather 


handsome plant with large white bracts 
and small mauve flowers. 
f this marsh 


In and out of 
flit charming little finches of the 


vegetation 
Wa xbill 
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type. One of them is particularly beau- 
tiful, with a body of black, white, and 
dove color and a crimson back. The 
next ascent of the inevitable hill which 
succeeds the marsh may lead one through 
a more wooded country, where, among 
many other flowering shrubs, grows a 
species of mallow (Abutilon), with 
blush-pink flowers in clusters, like dog- 
roses in general appearance. 

The forests and marshes of Uganda 
abound in remarkable monkeys and bril- 
liantly-colored birds to a degree not com- 
mon elsewhere in tropical Africa ; but the 
Kingdom of Uganda, as may be imagined 
from its relatively dense populaticon—a 
population once much thicker than today 
—has been to a great extent denuded of 
its big game, and it is unlikely the Presi- 
dent will spend much time there. 


GORGEOUS DISPLAYS OF FLOWERS 


Some of the forest trees of Uganda 
offer magnificent displays of flowers. 
There is one, the Spathodea, with crim- 
son-scarlet flowers larger than a break- 
fast cup and not very dissimilar in shape. 
These flowers grow in bunches like large 
bouquets, and when in full blossom one 
of these trees aflame with red light is a 
magnificent spectacle. Other trees pre- 
sent at certain seasons of the year a uni- 
form mass of lilac-white flowerets, as 
though they had been powdered from 
above with a lavender-colored snow. 

The india-rubber trees and lianas have 
white flowers, large and small, with yel- 
low centers exhaling a delicious scent 
reas ine-bitthemblossomol one of 
these rubber trees is vivid scarlet. "The 
Lonchocarpus trees have flowers in color 
and shape like the /Vistaria; from the 
branches of the lofty eriodendrons de- 
pend, on_thread-like stalks, huge dull 
crimson flowers composed of innumer- 
able stamens surrounded by thick car- 
mine petals. The Erythrina trees on the 
edge of the forest seldom bear leaves and 
flowers at the same time. When in a 
leafless state they break out into a crim- 
son-scarlet efflorescence of dazzling 
beauty. The Pterocarpus trees have 
large flowers of sulphur-yellow. 
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Many creepers have blossoms of 
orange, of greenish-white, pink, and 
mauve. Some trees or creepers (Com- 
bretum racemosum) are like the Bou- 
gainvillia, throwing out wreaths and 
veils and cascades of the most exquisite 
mauve or red-violet, where the color is 
given by bracts, the flower itself being 
crimson and of small size. 

Blue alone appears to be missing from 
this gamut of color in the forest flowers, 


feanywantile 
ti ¥ 


though it-is frequen resent 


€ wnong 


Pp 
herbaceous shrubs or plants growing 
close to the ground, and, so far as the 
trees are concerned, is often supplied by 
the beautiful species of turaco that par- 
ticularly affect the forest, and by large 
high-flying butterflies. 

Whatever may be the case in the 
Congo basin, where the forests often ap- 
pear sadly lifeless, the woodlands of 
Uganda are full of color and noise from 
the birds, beasts, and insects frequenting 
them. Monkeys are singularly bold and 
frequently show themselves. There is 
the black-white colobus with the long 
plume-tail which has been already de- 
scribed; there is a large greenish-black 
Cercopithecus, and another species of the 
same genus which is known as_ the 
White-nosed monkey. This is a charm- 
ing creature of bright colors—chestnut, 
blue-black, yellow-green, and gray, with 
a snow-white tip to its nose. I believe 
its specific name is rufoviridis. Bright- 
colored turacos are even more abundant 
in these Uganda forests, and there are 
ereen and red love-birds, gray parrots 
with scarlet tails, and the usual barbets, 
fiv-catchers, bee- 
rollers——all of them birds of briPint plu- 


mage or strange form. 





ENORMOUS BUT SLUGGISH PYTHONS AND 
PUFF-ADDERS 

There are other forest creatures that 
are not harmless sources of gratification 
to the eve. Lying among the dead leaves 
on the path may be the dreaded _ puff- 
adder, with its beautiful carpet-pattern 
of pinkish gray, black, lemon-vellow, and 
slatv blue, and with its awful head con- 
taining poison glands more rapidly fatal 
than those perhaps of any other viper. 


eaters. 
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Numerous pythons, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in length (generally disin- 
clined to attack human beings, however), 
are coiled on the branches of the trees, 
or hang by their tails like a pendent 
branch, swaying to and fro in the wind. 
Their checkered patterns of brown and 
white are rendered very beautiful some- 
times by the bloom of iridescence which 
imparts rainbow colors into the scales 
when the skin is new. 

The natives think nothing of laying 
hold of the wild python, who may per- 
haps have coiled himself up in some hole, 
and however much the snake hisses and 
protests, it seldom seems to bite. Yet 
these snakes could crush a man between 
their folds, and do crush and devour 
numbers of sheep and goats. They seem, 
however, very loath to attack mankind 
and will allow extraordinary liberties to 
be taken with them. The vividly-painted 
puff-adders are as common as the py- 
thons, and although their bite is abso- 
lutely deadly, they, too, seem: too slug- 
gish to attack unless by some blunder 
you tread on them and wait to see the 
consequences. 

Therefore the snakes are 
annoyance or an impediment to the ex- 
ploration of these forests than the biting 
ants. These creatures are a veritable 
plague in moist, hot regions where there 
is abundant vegetation. I suppose they 
are sometimes at home and resident in 
their underground labyrinths, but they 
are a restless folk, forever seemingly 
on the line of march. They traverse 


far less an 


a aon awAorest paths_in all directiggs along cause- 


ways of their own, worn in the soil by 
the passage of their thousands. 

When you come across one of these 
armies of ants in motion, on either side 
of the main stream, which is perhaps 
only half an inch broad, there may be 
a couple of feet of biting warriors in a 
swarming mass on either side of the 
rapidly marching army of workers carry- 
ing pupz. Sentinels are out far and 
wide in all directions, and if you pause 
anywhere within a few feet of this 
marching body of ants you will very soon 
feel the consequences in a series of pain- 
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ful nips as though from red-hot pincers. 
These warrior ants know no fear. They 
attack any creature which comes near 
their line of march, burying their power- 
ful mandibles in the flesh, and will then 
let the head be torn from the body 
sooner than give way. 

GROVES. 


THE BANANA 


A description of Uganda would not be 
complete without a reference the 


from an agricul- 


c 
¢ 


LU 
banana groves, which, 
tural point of view, form the distinguish- 
ing feature of this country. The culti- 
vated banana is possibly not native to 
\frica in its origin. I believe botanists 
consider that it first diverged from wild 
forms of Musa in Eastern Asia, and, like 
all the other food products cultivated by 
the negro, traveled to tropical Africa 
from India at some prehistoric period. JI, 
too, held this opinion once, but I cannot 
indorse it so heartily now, on reflection. 
I believe there is no record of the banana 
having been known to the ancient Egypt- 
ians. 

It would, in any case, be difficult to 
make a native of today believe that his 
beloved food substance, which provides 
him with a mass of nourishing vegetable 
pulp, with a dessert fruit, with sweet 
beer and heady spirit, with soap, plates, 
dishes, napkins, and materials for foot- 
bridges, was not always indigeneous to 
the land he dwells in and of which it has 
become the distinguishing feature. 

\ND OTHER STRANGE 
ANIMALS 


THE GORILLA 





In western Uganda beyond the Sem- 
liki River, the traveler can walk with a 
reasonable degree of comfort between 
the mighty trunks of the colossal trees, 
whose foliage at a height of 200 feet 
above the ground almost completely 
shuts out the sky. This is said to be 
the region more favored by the okapi 
than the districts of dense undergrowth. 
In the depths of these mysterious for- 


ests the natives assert that there are 
other strange animals’ besides the 
okapi. A creature which they described 


as like a pig, only about six feet 
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long and very stoutly built, may be the 
little forest-haunting Liberian hippopot: 
amus. ‘There are also stories of a large 
antelope, with a few white spots or mark- 
ings, which has very disproportionately 
small horns in the male. 

There is a great deal of talk about a 
huge manlike ape, but this apparently is 
nothing more remarkable than the gorilla. 
The range of the gorilla extends to within 
a few clay s). Journen of the Semliki River, 
and specimens which have been killed 
by natives and photographed by Belgian 
officers (the photographs were shown 
to me) are nothing but gorillas, so far as 
I can judge. The hair of some of these 
gorillas was quite gray on the head and 
shoulders, no doubt from age. The leop- 
ards in this forest are exceedingly 
dreaded by the natives, and the 
of their man-eating habits are innum- 
erable. 


stories 


AFRICAN ELEPHANT BECOME 


EXTINET ? 


WILI SRD 


The elephant inhabits these forests in 
large numbers, but he appears to fre- 
quent with equal relish the savannahs and 
open grassy plains of the Semliki River 
and at the south end of Ruwenzori. On 
our return journey through the Congo 
forests we halted at the edge of a pic- 
turesque gorge, a small river. Though 
but a stream, it had in course of 
time widened for itself a profound gorge 
that would be large enough for a Hud- 
son and deep enough for a Colorado. 
Gazing across this gorge one evening; 
we saw an immense herd of elephants 


small 
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We shot two males out of this great 
herd, having permission to do so from 
the Congo Free State authorities. When 
the first rifle shots rang out, it was a 
touching sight to see the baby elephants 
run to their mothers (it was one of those 
large mixed herds that one so often sees 
with females and young accompanied by 
young full-grown males), and the mother 
separate her front legs as widely as pos- 
sible to receive the little one under the 
protection of her body, ceasing her fierce 
trumpetings every few minutes to caress 
the frightened little one with her trunk. 
\fter the shots which laid low these 
two young males, the frightened animals 
in their panic tore up and down the 
gorge through the dense vegetation, not, 
however, attempting to charge us, though 
at one time it seemed as though they 
would run amuck through the camp. 
These breeding males appear to be quite 
young for elephants, say twenty to 
thirty years old), with relatively small 
(fifty-pound) tusks. 

So long as the British government can 
determinedly enforce the game regula- 
tions by a small annual expenditure, and 
protect female and immature male ele- 
phants from being killed by, natives or 
Furopeans, there will not be much danger 
of the African elephant becoming ex- 
tinct in a territory so large as British 
Fast Africa, where Nature has reserved 
vast marshes and leagues of forest for 
shelter of this beast. Provided the most 
religious care—such care is effectual in 
India—was taken of the females and 
young, there is no reason why a certain 











TOM te aT iS, SCCTITIMMT tem Clee 
tance very black in color against the pale 
straw-yellow of the dry, short grass of 
the plains, but with white gleaming tusks, 
each elephant looking extraordinarily 
like the astern carvings of black ebony 
elephants with ivory tusks that are to be 
seen in every Chinese and Japanese col- 
lection. When they reached the pre- 
cipitous descent to the gorge, I thought 
to see them turn but with great 
ease they slid and scrambled down the 
steep sides, rushing with shrill trumpet- 
ings to the reed beds which marked the 


back, 


invisible watercourse. 


MMe r Oftiaie etepliants should not be 
killed yearly by designated agents of the 
government, and their ivory be sold to 
merchants as part of the Protectorate 
revenues. I see no reason whatever now 
why the female African elephant should 
not be tamed and used as a transport 
animal. For this purpose it might 
eventually prove advisable to import 
trained Indian females, who might assist 
in teaching the young captured Africans. 
(See also page 242. ) 

If after many years of trial the Afri- 
can elephant is pronounced to be hope- 


less as a domestic animal (and it should 
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be remembered that most male African 
elephants in captivity have shown them- 
selves to be hopelessly savage), then at 
least for its magnificent ivory the crea- 
ture is worth preserving as an asset to 
the state. If the Indian elephant shows 
himself to be more docile than the Afri- 
can elephant, it must be remembered, on 
the other hand, that he is of very little 
value for his ivory. 

THE MOST DREADED OF AFRICAN BEASTS 


[ am afraid that blustering creature, 
the rhinoceros, can be turned to no use- 
ful purpose in the future of Africa, but 
he is such a grotesque survival from the 
great mammalian epoch that he should be 
steadily preserved from extinction. The 
rhinoceros, however, is a handful, to use 
a colloquialism. All along the route of 
the Uganda Railway game is being care- 
fully protected, with the agreeable re- 
sult that antelopes, zebras, and ostriches 
graze close to the line, as fearless of man 
as if they were in an English park. 
Much the same condition may be ob- 
served in parts of the Protectorate off 
the beaten track, where British sports- 
men have not had an opportunity to harry 
and destroy. 

But in all these countries the rhinoc- 
eros is not tamed by this tolerance, but 
is apt to become a dangerous nuisance 
by charging at all and everything at a 
moment’s notice when it is playful or 
out of temper. Thus among a people 
like the Masai it is much dreaded. The 
Masai do not eat, and therefore do not 
kill, game. They fear no wild beast but 


The rhinoceros of which a picture is 
here given (page 229) is the ordinary 
pointed-lipped, black rhinoceros of Af- 
rica, which ranges, or used to range, 
from Cape Colony to Abyssinia and 
Nubia, and thence, perhaps, across Af- 
rica westward to Lake Chad and East- 
ern Nigeria. So far as I am aware, the 
rhinoceros has not been found to exist 
in Africa west of the Central Niger, if, 
indeed, it gets much farther west than 
Lake Chad.* ‘This is curious, if true, 
because the other big beasts of the Afri- 
can fauna, though, like the rhinoceros, 
they mostly avoid the Congo and West 
\frican forests, stretch in their distribu- 
tion right across Africa, from Abyssinia 
to Senegal. The two exceptions, how- 
ever, to this rule seem to be the zebra 
and the rhinoceros. Not infrequently 
the East Africa rhinoceroses produce 
horns of extraordinary length. The 
record, I believe, is forty-seven inches 
for the front horn. 


fHAT PART OF AFRICA WHERE ROOSEVELT 

WILL HUNT IS PROBABLY THE MOST 

INTERESTING REGION GEOGRAPH- 
ICALLY IN THE WORLD 

That portion of the British sphere in 
Fast Africa where Roosevelt will hunt 
contains, within an area of some 150,000 
square miles, nearly all the wonders, 
most of the extremes, the most signal 
beauties, and some of the horrors of the 
Dark Continent. Portions oi the sur- 
face are endowed with the healthiest 
climate to be found anywhere in tropical 
\frica, yet there are also some districts 
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the rhinoceros, because all other Crea: 
tures, if they are let alone, seem to ex- 
perience, as a rule, no desire to attack 
human beings. 

The rhinoceros, however, makes abso- 
lutely unprovoked charges and occasion- 
ally gores a man before he has time to 
get out of the way. Fortunately these 
huge beasts are very stupid and very 
blind. They probably can see little or 
nothing with any clearness that is ten 
yards away from them. They are guided 
entirely by their sense of smell, which, 
however, is extraordinarily keen. 


sieht - re 

It offers to the naturalist the most re- 
markable known forms among the Afri- 
can mammals, birds, fish, butterflies, and 
earth-worms, one of which is as large as 
a snake and is colored a brilliant verdi- 
ter-blue. In this Protectorate there are 
forests of a tropical luxuriance only to 
be matched in parts of the Congo Free 

*Rhinoceroses swarmed in the countries 
to the north of Lake Chad in the days of 
the Romans. This fact was reported by the 
exploring Roman expedition under Septi- 
mus Flaccus, sent south of Fezzan toward 
Lake Chad at about A. D. Io. 
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State and in the Kameruns. Probably 
in no part of Africa are there such vast 
woods of conifers. There are other dis- 
tricts as hideously desert and void of any 
form of vegetation as the worst part of 
the Sahara. 

There is the largest continuous area of 
marsh to be met with in any part of 
Africa, and perhaps also the most con- 
siderable area of tableland and moun- 
tains rising continuously above 6,000 
feet. Here is reached the highest point 
on the whole of the African continent ; 
here is the largest lake in Africa, which 
gives birth to the main branch of the 
longest river in that continent. There 
may be seen here perhaps the biggest ex- 
tinct volcano in the world—Elgon. 

Though lying on either side of the 
Equator, it contains over a hundred 
square miles of perpetual snow and ice; 
it also contains a few spots in the rela- 
tively low-lying valley of the Nile, where 
the average daily heat is perhaps higher 
than in any other part of Africa. 

Within the limits of this region are 
to be found specimens of nearly all 
the most marked types of African man— 
Congo pygmies and the low, ape-like 
types of the Elgon and Semliki forests, 
the handsome Bahima, who are negroids 
as much related to the ancient Egyptians 
as to the average negro, the gigantic 
Turkana, the wiry, stunted Andorobo, 
the Appollo-like Masai, the naked Nile 
tribes, and the scrupulously clothed peo- 
ple of Uganda. 

These last again are enthusiastic, casu- 
istic Christians, while other tribes of the 
Nile province aré fanatical Muhamma- 
dans. The Bahima are, or were, ardent 
believers in witchcraft; the Basoga poly- 
theists are burdened with a multiplicity 
of minor deities, while the Masai’ and 
kindred races have practically no re- 
ligion at all. 

Cannibalism lingers in the western cor- 
ners of the Protectorate, while the na- 
tives of other parts are importing tinned 
apricots or are printing and publishing 
in their own language summaries of their 
past history. This is the country of the 
okapi, the whale-headed stork, the chim- 
panzee, and the five-horned giraffe, the 
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rhinoceroses with the longest horns, and 
the elephants with the biggest tusks. 


A GREAT BOOM IN EAST AFRICA 


Great changes are taking place day by 
day in British East Africa, owing to the 
completion of the Uganda railway, which 
will prove to be, I think, one of the 
mightiest factors yet introduced into Cen- 
tral Africa for the transformation of a 
land of complete barbarism. to one at any 
rate attaining to the civilization of settled 
India. I have had the privilege of seeing 
this country just in time—just before the 
advent of the railway changed the Rift 
Valley, the Nandi Plateau, the Masai 
countries, from the condition at which 
they were at the time of Joseph Thomson 
(1882) to one which day by day becomes 
increasingly different. 

On grassy wastes, where no human 
being but a slinking Andorobo or a few 
Masai warriors met the eye; where 
grazed Grant’s gazelle, with his magnifi- 
cent horns, and the smaller but more 
gaily colored Gazella thomsoni; where 
hartebeests moved in thousands, zebras 
in hundreds, ostriches in dozens, and 
rhinoceroses in couples; where, in fact, 
everything lay under the condition of 
Britain some 200,000 years ago; not only 
do trains puff to and fro (the zebras and 
antelopes are still there, accepting the 
locomotives like a friend, since it drives 
away the lions and ensures the respect of 
the game laws), but alongside the rail- 
ways are springing up uncounted hideous 
habitations of corrugated iron and towns 
of tents and straw huts. 

The solitude of-the Rift Valley has 
gone. Thousands of bearded Indians, 
hundreds of Europeans and Eurasians, 
negroes of every African type (from the 
handsome Somali to the ugly Mudigo), 
Arabs, and Persians trudge to and fro on 
foot, ride donkeys, mules, and _ horses, 
pack the carriages like herrings, set up 
booths, and diverge far and wide a hun- 
dred miles in each direction from the 
railway line, trafficking with shy and as- 
tonished natives, who had scarcely real- 
ized the existence of a world outside 
their own jungle, for the beef, mutton, 
and vegetable foodstuffs 


fowls, eggs, 
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TATIVES WATCH FOR LIONS: 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA: NOTB THE “BAIT” 


which are to assist in feeding this in- 


vasion. 


“Far away on Baringo natives are ex- 
tending their irrigation schemes and 
planting twice as much as they planted 
before, knowing that there is a market 
where their spare food can be exchanged 
for rupees. Farther north still, in the 
Suk countries, Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Goanese, Arabs, Swahilis, and Baluchis 
are pushing into deserts to buy donkeys, 
and are trading for ivory which the rail- 
way will carry to the coast at a rate less 
than the cheapest porter caravan. 


THE RAILWAY PROTECTS THE GAME 


The Nyando Valley, for years without 
human inhabitants other than the shift- 


less Andorobo, is filling up with Masai, 
Swahili, and Nandi immigrants; while 
for.20 mwilesata_stretch onthe heautifnl 
heights and happy valleys of Mau you 
are in the presence of an unintentioned 
Kuropean colony, some of which no 
doubt will melt away with the comple- 
tion of the railway, but much of which 
must be the nucleus of the great white 
colony one may hope to see established 
on the only land really fitted for its de- 
velopment in equatorial Africa. The 
Kavirondo, alas! are wearing trousers 
and “‘sweaters;” the sacred ibises have 
left Kisumu, for its swamps are drained. 
Piers and wharves, hotels and residences 
in corrugated iron, are springing up at 
Port Florence, destined, no doubt, to be 
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a great emporium of trade on the Vie- 
toria Nyanza. 

So far from leading to the extermina- 
tion of the game, the railway has actually 
come to the fore as a means of game 
preservation. It is really amazing how 
all the wild animals, except perhaps the 
lion, have taken to the railway. The big 
and small game soon realized the fact 
that they were shot at less from the rail- 
way line, and finally not at all—wabile on 
the other hand the lions, and perhaps 
leopards, were perturbed by the noise of 
the train, and began to shun the line, for, 
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as regards shooting, exceptions were nat- 
urally made in their favor. However 
strict have been the game regulations in 
force for the protection of game along 
the line, naturally no restriction has been 
placed on the shooting of lions, leopards, 
and hyenas. Whether or not these de- 
ductions are fanciful, the plain fact re- 
mains to be testified to by any one who 
now takes a journey on the Uganda Rail- 
way that from the window of his car- 
riage he can see as the train crosses cer- 
tain tracts positive zoological gardens let 


loose. 


PEAKS OF THE 


EQUATOR" 


A Naturalist’s Explorations Around Ruwenzori, with 
an Excursion to the Congo State, and an 
Account of’ the Terrible Scourge 
of Sleeping Sickness 


By A. F. R. 


FRICA is a land of surprises at 
every turn, so one is not in the 
least astonished to find lying 

alongside of the quay at Port Florence, 
the end of the Uganda Railway, a per- 
fect little ocean steamship. The white 
paint and the glistening brass-work, the 
leeht, Indian cook made 
me think that this was a P. and O. liner 
eastward-bound rather than a_ little 
steamer on a remote lake which fifty 
years ago no white man had even seen. 
\fter the grime of the Deutsch Ost 
Afrika and the discomfort of the Uganda 
indeed. 
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Railway, this was luxury 
The voyage across the lake to Entebbe 
way interesting. [or a 


hip is out of sight of 
ly 


is not in any 
short time the s 
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sight, or some of the innumerable islands 
that lie along the coast. <A few seagulls 
and cormorants, the only birds that ] 
saw, made it hard to believe that this was 
not the sea. 


RAVAGES OF SLEEPING SICKNESS 


One of the most interesting things to 
be seen in Entebbe at that time was the 
Royal Commission on 
under the charge of 

) 


and Tulloch. R. A. 


the disease was being stud 


laboratory of the 
Sleeping Sickness, 
Lieutenants Gravy 
M. C., where 


ied with a view to discovering its nature 
and, if possible, some means of treat 
ment. Close at hand was the native hos- 


wretches in 


pital, filled with miserable 
is sad 


various stages of the disease. It 
to have to record that, though a great 
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deal has been done towards checking the 
spread of sleeping sickness, no means of 
successfully treating it after infection 
has taken place has yet been discovered ; 
it is invariably fatal. 

The destruction that has been caused 
in Central Africa by the terrible scourge 
of sleeping sickness is almost incalcu- 
lable; enormous areas of the lake-shore 
and whole archipelagos, where there was 
a swarming. population only a few years 
ago, have been rendered absolutely deso- 
late by sleeping sickness. I visited a 
few islands and a strip of shore not far 
from Entebbe and walked through large 
grass-grown villages where scattered 
bones were the only signs of humanity 
to be seen. It has been computed that 
more than 200,000 people have died of 
the disease in Uganda alone during the 
last seven years, and this is probably 
well within the mark. Apart from the 
appalling waste of human life, it involves 
a very serious loss to the state, which 
cannot afford to lose a large and thriv- 
ing population living along its main 
waterway. One of the effects was to be 
seen in the increasing difficulty of in- 
ducing porters and laborers to remain at 
Entebbe, where they are afraid of catch- 
ing the disease. 

There is also the not inconceivable 
possibility of its being turned into an 
anti-European weapon. An _ unscrupu- 
lous agitator could easily persuade a 
half-educated people that the white men 
were responsible for the disease, and 
that the obvious remedy was to turn 
them out of the country. Happily only 
four Europeans have been attacked by 
sleeping sickness in Uganda, though the 
number in the Congo Free State is prob- 
ably a good deal greater. (See also 
page 273.) 

\s one travels westward from the Vic- 
toria Nyanza across Uganda the country 
becomes daily poorer and less populated. 
The rich elephant-grass country of the 
Kingdom of Uganda is left behind and 
the road traverses rocky highlands. The 
latter are more picturesque, there are 
more flowers, and occasionally one can 
see a distant view of hills and valleys; 


but one day’s march is very like another, 
uphill and down dale yesterday and to- 
day and tomorrow. 

After 15 days’ marching the character 
of the country changed more rapidly; 
undulations became steep hills, and val- 
leys and swamps became clear moun- 
tain streams. The delight of drinking 
and washing in pure water instead of in 
the boiled mud, to which one was be- 
ginning to get accustomed, is a thing of 
which it is difficult to speak calmly. At 
a beautiful torrent with steep wooded 
banks I came unexpectedly upon a family 
bathing-party of yellow baboons, of all 
sizes from that of a mastiff to a small 
terrier ; they ran about on the rocks and 
barked in the most alarming manner, and 
[ was not at all sorry that the river was 
between us. 

IN SIGHT OF RUWENZORI 


There must be very few places in the 
world where one can walk in a couple of 
days from hot plains grilling under the 
Equator to a land of Alpine frosts and 
snows, where sun-helmets and mosquito- 
nets give way to furs and blankets, and 
the campfire serves no longer to scare 
away the lions, but to warm the shiver- 
ing traveler. I have seen snow-capped 
peaks in New Guinea within 100 miles 
of the Line, but dense forests and the 
cannibalistic propensities of the natives 
make their exploration impossible with- 
out an armed escort. But it can be done 
in Ruwenzori, and, it seemed to me, 
after the many weary miles left behind, 
one of the most enchanting walks of my 
life. The path wound slowly up a wide 
valley through woods and fields and large 
gardens of bananas, crossing here and 
there a small tributary stream. 

It is common to speak of Ruwenzori 
as a mountain, but it is in reality a range 
of mountains, with at least five distinct 
groups of snow-peaks. It has been de- 
scribed as the highest mountain in Africa, 
at least 20,000 feet high, and with an 
extent of thirty miles of glaciers; its 
height, as determined by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, is slightly less than 17,000 feet, 
so that both Kilimanjaro and Kenia are 
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higher than Ruwenzori, and ten miles 
would more than cover the extent of its 
glaciers. 

The first European to see Ruwenzori 
was probably Sir Samuel Baker, who 
saw what he called the “Blue Mountains 
to the south” during his exploration of 
Lake Albert in 1864; but it was not until 
1887, when Stanley came from the Congo 
on the Emin Relief Expedition, that the 
mountains were definitely recognized as 
a snow range, and for very nearly twenty 
years more they remained as little known 
and as mysterious as ever. 


CLIMBS IN THE RUWENZORI 


One of the most remarkable features 
of Ruwenzori is the abrupt change that 
is often seen from one kind of vegeta- 
tion to another. Above the tropical 
forest, which extends to about 8,000 feet, 
is a more or less constant zone of bracken 
and giant heath-trees, and above this, 
with a first sprinkling of Podocarpus and 
other large trees, begins the zone of bam- 
boos which are found growing up to 
11,000 feet, though their denser growth 
occurs between 9,000 and 10,000 feet. 

The bamboos were so thick that we 
could not force a way through them, and 
cutting was too slow a process, so the 
natives adopted the plan of bending the 
bamboos down and walking over the top 
of them, which rather unusual method of 
procedure we followed for some time. 

After struggling for miles through the 
dense jungle of bamboo, where all sense 
of direction was quickly lost, it was a re- 
lief beyond measure to come out occa- 
sionally onto tolerably’ level ground, 
where one could at all events get a 
glimpse here and there through the fog 
and rain, even though it meant exchang- 
ing the slippery slopes for swamps and 
sloughs, where the easiest path was knee- 
deep in mud and water. 

The end of our day’s journey was a 
steep black precipice, 400 or <O0 feet 


high, called Kichuchu. At the foot of 
the precipice, which in one place was 
slightly overhanging. we found a small 


ly dry ground. It quaked omi- 
tread, but 


parative 


nously, like thin ice, ; 
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one does not employ the ordinary stand- 
ards of wet and dry in such places. There 
was not room enough to pitch a tent, so 
we unfurled our beds and laid them close 
to the foot of the cliff, and as far as 
might be from the constant cascade of 
water, which splashed into pools from the 
overhanging rock. 

The most notable feature of the camp 
at Kichuchu was the nocturnal chorus 
of the Ktiwenzori ghosts. It was always 
said by the natives that there were devils 
high up in the mountains, and any one 
of a superstitious turn of mind who has 
slept or has tried to sleep at Kichuchu 
could well believe it. So soon as it be- 
came dark, first one and then another 
shrill cry broke the stillness; then the 
burden was taken up by one high up on 
the cliff overhead, then by others on the 
other side, until the whole valley was 
ringing with screams. Various theories 
were advanced to account for it; frogs, 
owls, and devils were among the sug- 
gestions, but the natives declared that the 
noises were made by hyraxes, and we 
discovered afterwards that they were 
right. It is possible that each actual cry 
was not very loud, but the steep hillsides 
and the bare wall of the cliff acted as 
sounding-boards, which intensified the 
noise to an incredible extent. It was one 
of the most mournful and blood-curdling 
sounds I have ever heard, and it caused 
an uncomfortable thrill, even after we 
had been assured that it had not a super- 
natural origin. 

The upper Mubuku Valley—that is to 








say, from Kichuchu- (9,833 feet). tothe coe § 


foot of the Mubuku glacier (13,682 feet) 
is built in a series of gigantic steps of 


from 500 to 1,000 feet in height, between 
which lie tolerably level terraces of from 


one te two miles in length. ‘The first of 
these steps is made by the cliff at the 
foot of which lies the rock-shelter of 


Kichuchu. The path leads up a sloping 
rift in the rock face, in some places so 
well sheltered that the dust of ages lies 
thick \ a 1 : es 

hick upon the ground, but more gen 
erally it is nothing but the bed of a 
c 7° 1 1 ° . 
and 1s exposed to the drippings 
from the rocks above. A climb of about 


an hour brings one to the first great ter- 
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race. There is a small area of swamp, 
but this terrace is chiefly remarkable for 
the wonderful luxuriance of the heath- 
trees, which here attain their greatest 
growth. 


STRANGE LOOKING HEATH-TREES 


A heath-tree is a thing entirely unlike 
any of the trees of England; the reader 
must imagine a stem of the common 
“ling’’ magnified to a height of 60 or 70 
or even 8o feet, but bearing leaves and 
flowers hardly larger than those of the 
“ling” as it grows in England. Huge 
cushions of many-colored mosses, often 
a foot or more deep, encircle the trunks 
and larger branches, while the finer 
twigs are festooned with long beards of 
gray lichen, which give to the trees an 
unspeakably dreary and funereal aspect. 
This first terrace was perhaps the most 
difficult and tiring part of the whole as- 
cent, for not only did the heath-trees 
grow very close together, but the ground 
beneath them was strewn with the dead 
and decaying trunks of fallen trees, some 
of them hard as bog oak, and others 
ready to crumble at a touch, but all of 
them covered with a dense carpet of 
thick moss, which necessitated a careful 
probing before any step forward could 
be taken. The way in which our por- 
ters, encumbered as they were with awk- 
ward loads, hopped nimbly from one 
trunk to another made one feel thor- 
oughly ashamed. 

As we ascended the steep slope the 
heath-trees became rather less dense, and 
in the intervals between them appeared 
a few helichrysums, tall senecios with 
clusters of vellow flowers, and a beauti- 
ful little blue violet (Viola abyssinica) 
very similar to the English dog-violet. 
\t the top of this slope, about 11,800 
feet, the climber enters upon a new 
world, or, to speak more truly, it is a 
tract that seems to be a relic of a long- 
past age. 

One would not be in the least sur- 
prised to see pterodactyls flying scream- 
ing overhead (they must have been noisy 
creatures, I think) or iguanodons floun- 
dering through the morasses and brows- 


ing on the tree-tops. But there are no 
living creatures to be seen or heard; it is 
a place of awful silence and solitude. It 
is an almost level meadow or “swampy 
garden,” as Sir H. H. Johnston called it, 
a mile or more long and severa: hundred 
yards wide. 
GIANT LOBELIAS AND GROUNDSELS 


Out of the moss, which everywhere 
forms a dense and soaking carpet, grow 
thick clumps of helichrysum with white 
and pink flowers, and standing up like 
attenuated tombstones are the tall spikes 
of giant lobelias (Lobelia deckenit). 
Groundsels (Senecio adnivalis) grow 
here into trees 20 feet high, Saint 
Johns wort (Hypericum) is a tree even 
higher, and brambles (/tubus doggettt) 
bear flowers two inches across and fruit 
as big as walnuts. Through the middle 
of the meadow the Mubuku meanders 
over a gravelly bed, as perfect a trout 
stream in appearance as one could wish 
to see. On either side are steep rocks 
and slopes covered with heath-trees 
looming like ghosts upward into the 
everlasting fog. At its upper end the 
meadow is bounded by an almost pre- 
cipitous wall, over which the Mubuku 
stream falls in a splendid cascade. 

Our next camp was pitched under the 
shelter of another overhanging cliff, and 
surrounded by huge blocks that had 
fallen therefrom. Our porters found 
refuge in all sorts of queer holes and 
crannies among the rocks. There was 
not space enough to pitch a tent, and we 
were a miserable little party as we sat 
huddled round a fire of sodden heath 
logs, which produced only an acrid and 
blinding smoke. 

The cliff overhead is the haunt by day 
of large fruit-eating bats (Roussettus 
lanosus), which measure about two feet 
across the wings. At sunset they come 
flapping out, and for a second or two 
afford a chance of a difficult shot before 
thev disappear through the heath-trees 
towards the valley below. To judge 
from the number of their tracks, which 
we found about the camp and far up the 
mountain sides almost to the snow level, 
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leopards and another smaller cat were 
fairly common, but we never chanced to 
see one. Our first night at Bujongolo I 
shall never forget by reason of an earth- 
quake, the most severe I have ever felt, 
which awoke me from a troubled sleep. 
Every moment—it seemed to last for 
minutes instead of, probably, for a few 
seconds only—I expected to see the cliff, 
which made our roof, come crashing 
down to put an untimely end to our 
travels. 

A short distance above Bujongolo, 
where it flows through a deep and nar- 
now gorge, the Mubuku takes a sharp 
bend to the right (north), and at the 
same time the valley widens out into the 
third and last of the great swampy ter- 
races, at an altitude of rather less than 
13,000 feet. As one comes out from the 
last of the heath forest at the bend of the 
valley, there is suddenly unfolded a glo- 
rious view of mountains and snowfields. 
In the middle of the view towers up the 
beautiful peak Kiyanja (King Edward 
Peak) with two glaciers on its flanks to 
the right at the head of the valley, the 
great Mubuku glacier thrusts its long 
nose almost down to the valley floor, and 
on either side are jagged peaks with 
steep black precipices and gentler slopes 
of snow. 

During all the eight or nine days that 
our two expeditions to Bujongolo to- 
gether counted, I do not suppose that the 
mountains were visible for half as many 
hours; but the place was so grim and 
solemn, and so almost unearthly in its 
setting, that the scene is far more firmly 
impressed upon my memory than many 
that I have seen a hundred times more 
often. The lower slopes were covered 
with lobelias and senecios and helichry- 
sums and the inevitable moss. 


NEW BIRD DISCOVERED 


Here was found one of the most strik- 
ing, and not the least interesting, of the 
many new birds that were discovered by 
the expedition. This was a_ sunbird 
(Nectarinia dartmouthi) of a dark me- 
tallic green color, shot with a wonderful 
Two feathers of its 


iridescent purple. 
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tail were prolonged several inches be- 
yond the others, and upon its breast, 
almost hidden by the wings, were two 
tufts of short crimson plumes. To see 
one of these little birds perched upon a 
tall blue spike of lobelia, fluttering his 
wings and flirting his long tail, was one 
of the prettiest sights imaginable. Sun- 
birds and large Swifts, which live in the 
steep rocks like the Alpine Swifts in Eu- 
rope, were almost the only living things 
to be seen. 

The first expedition that we made 
from Bujongolo was to the head of the 
Mubuku glacier. A mile or more of 
ploughing through swamp took us to the 
end of the level terrace, beyond which we 
mounted at first over an old moraine cov- 
ered with a forest of senecios, and then 
over smooth, glacier-worn rocks coated 
with moss and oozing with water, and 
up through a curious tunnel, formed by 
a huge block jammed across a gully, to 
the foot of the glacier (13,682 feet). We 
had often noticed far down in the valley 
below that there was no great difference 
in the volume of the Mubuku from morn- 
ing to evening, as there is in the glacier- 
fed streams of Europe, and the reason 
was apparent when we came to the Mu- 
buku glacier. Both early and late there 
was never more than the merest trickle 
of water flowing from this glacier. The 
reason, which has been pointed out by 
Mr. Freshfield, is that in Africa, as in 
other tropical and subtropical regions, 
notably the Sikkim Himalayas, the gla- 
ciers lose most of their substance by 
evaporation. 

It was pleasant to think that a part of 
that tiny stream would perhaps find its 
way into the great river, which goes 
swirling past the temple of Abu Simbel 
and carries fatness to the fields of Egypt. 
We scrambled up a few hundred feet of 
loose and rotten rocks, more dangerous 
than difficult, and then took to the glacier 
near the top of the ice-fall, where it was 
necessary to cut a few steps among the 
seracs. From the top of the ice-fall we 
made a wide detour across the glacier to 
avoid the risk of an avalanche from a 
little hanging glacier on our right—the 
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remains of recent avalanches were scat- 
tered all about us—and thence an hour’s 
walk up an easy snow-slope took us to 
the top of the ridge and the rock. 


THE ASCENT OF KING EDWARD PEAK 


On the following day, soon after sun- 
rise, we set out for Kiyanja (King Ed- 
ward Peak). Instead of following the 
Mubuku valley up the wide terrace to 
the glacier, we turned off towards the 
west, up a small tributary stream, and 
soon found ourselves in difficulties. 
Slopes which from a little distance looked 
smooth and easy enough were found on 
closer acquaintance to be cut up with 
gullies and water-courses and clothed in 
the most disheartening vegetation that 
ever resisted the footsteps of a climber. 

We could not complain much about 
sinking at every step almost to the knees 
in moss and black slime; but through the 
moss grew, as high as one’s head, a tangle 
of “everlasting” bushes, as stiff and wiry 
as broom, through which we had to force 
our way as best we could. The tall, up- 
right spikes of the lobelias seemed to 
offer a sure support, but they generally 
crumbled away at a touch and sent one 
sliding down the slope again, while the 
stems of the senecios were too slippery 
with moss and moisture to be of any 
use in hauling oneself up the hillside. It 
would have been hard work enough any- 
where to make much headway over 
ground of that sort, but at an altitude of 
about 14,000 feet, where we had not been 
long enough to have become acclimatized 
and where the slightest exertion was a 
labor, it only needed a word from one 
to the other of us and we had beaten a 
retreat. Luckily the word was not spoken, 
and, after we had lightened our burdens 
by leaving behind us cameras and all but 
the most necessary food, we struggled 
on with less difficulty. 

At a height of about 14,500 feet all 
our difficulties were practically at an end; 
we had passed beyond the limit of the 
lobelias and the bushy “everlasting,” 
though another species (Helichrysum 
stuhlmannt) was found up to 15,000 
feet, and the senecios were getting fewer, 
until at 14,800 feet they ceased altogether. 


Rocks, partly moraine and partly blocks 
that had fallen from a high cliff on our 
left, began to replace the moss and mud 
—a most welcome change. Very fortu- 
nately we had had a clear view of the 
mountain earlier in the day, and had 
mapped out the course that we proposed 
to take, noting certain prominent land- 
marks. Had we not done so, there would 
have been nothing for us to do but to 
stay where we were or retrace our steps, 
as the clouds were low down on the 
mountains when we came to the foot of 
the rocks. However, we groped our way 
blindly forward, and luckily recognized 
a big wall of granite rock, which had 
shown up conspicuously pink from be- 
low. 

Here, in order to make certain, if pos- 
sible, of finding our way back through 
the fog, we filled our pockets with “ever- 
lasting” flowers, which we scattered, like 
Hansel and Gretel, every few yards as 
we went along. Often as I had ma- 
ligned the “everlastings’’ before, I blessed 
them that day; they undoubtedly saved 
us from a night out on the mountain- 
side, if not from worse things. After 
climbing up a few hundred feet of steep 
but easy rocks, we came on to a small 
glacier, bare and dry in its lower part, 
but covered with an increasing depth of 
snow as we went higher. A black mass 
before us loomed huge through the fog, 
and seven hours after leaving camp we 
stood on the peak, which seemed from be- 
low to be the summit of Kiyanja (King 
Edward Peak). We built a small cairn, 
and, to keep ourselves warm, hurled huge 
boulders down the steep eastern face of 
the mountain into the Mubuku valley. 
It is an attractive amusement, but not one 
to be recommended in regions more 
populous than Ruwenzori. 

We waited as long as it was safe to do, 
if we were to get back to camp that night, 
and were just preparing to descend when 
a warm slant of sunshine pierced the fog, 
the clouds boiled up from below, and we 
looked right down the Mubuku Valley 
and saw the river winding away over the 
vellow plain of Ruisamba and the blue 
hills beyond. It was one of the rare 
glimpses that one gets from the Alps of 
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the Lombard Plain, but it lasted only, for 
a moment before it was blotted out again. 
Then there came a clearing on the other 
side towards the north and west, and 
we saw that we had missed the real top 
of our mountain, King Edward Peak 
(15,988 feet), which rose perhaps 150 
feet higher than the point that we had 
reached and was connected with ours by 
an arete of snow. It was disappointing 
to have missed it, but it was too late then 
to go further. ‘Towards the northwest 
was a big snow-peak about 400 feet 
higher than ours, forming a big western 
buttress of the range; and further away, 
apparently three or four miles to the 
northwest, appeared two beautiful sharp- 
pointed snow-peaks, which seemed to be 
about 1,000 feet higher than our peak 
and must be unquestionably the highest 
peaks in the range. 

Our estimate of their heights proved 
to be approximately correct. The Duke 
of Abruzzi found their heights to be 
16,815 feet (Margherita Peak) and 16,749 
feet (Queen Alexandra Peak). The 
peaks were seen rising out of a dense 
bank of clouds which lay between us and 
them, so that it was impossible to tell in 
what way they were connected with the 
other peaks of the range. All too soon 
the clouds enveloped us again more 
densely than before, and it was fully 
time to start back towards Bujongolo. 
Thanks to our trail of “everlasting” 
flowers, we lost no time in the descent, 
and we staggered into camp just as dark- 
ness set in, after one of the most tiring 
days I have ever experienced. 

The attempts that we made to pene- 
trate into the heart of the range were 
hopelessly handicapped by lack of means 
and equipment. We were not in any 
sense a climbing party, and our excur- 
sions were made during the course of 
other occupations. 

Now that the peaks and glaciers of 
Ruwenzori have been explored and 
named (some of them for the third and 
fourth time) by the Duke of Abruzzi and 
others, it is unlikely that the range will 
often be visited. Tourists who go to 
think twice before 
three weeks’ march 


Lake Victoria will 
they venture on a 


across+ country; and, if that be not 
enough, the atrocious climate and the 
chance of seeing nothing when you get 
there because of the fog and rain will 
keep away all but the most enthusiastic 
and determined mountaineers. 


COLLECTING SPECIMENS 


Our party camped for four months 
on the east slope of Ruwenzori, making 
natural history collections for the British 
Museum. ‘The natives soon discovered 
that they could make an appreciable ad- 
dition to their incomes by hunting and 
bringing in beasts of various sorts. Hy- 
raxes, gigantic rats, bats, mice, worms, 
beetles, chameleons, and snakes came 
pouring in when once it was found that 
there were people mad enough to pay for 
such follies. The care with which they 
secured the captive beasts and the air 
of mystery and importance with which 
they produced them were always a source 
of amusement. 

If it could by any means be avoided, 
they would never hold a beast in their 
hands, but always*bind a string of ba- 
nana fiber round its neck and attach that 
to a stick, or else they wrapped the crea- 
ture in elaborate parcels of banana leaves, 
which they opened with a great display 
of caution and pretense of fear. The mo- 
ment of unpacking the parcel was always 
an exciting one, as you never could tell 
what might be produced; a mouse might 
make a sudden dash for liberty, or a 
swarm of beetles or crabs come scurrying 
out, or a few chameleons would come 
strolling out, looking fearfully bored, or 
half a dozen bats would flap out into the 
sunshine. 

THE CHIMPANZEES 


There were a great many chimpanzees 
in the forest; their “nests,” light plat- 
forms of sticks built in the forks of high 
trees, were frequently found, and often 
at night. one would hear their cries near 
the camp; it was a most melancholy 
sound, like the wailing of children in 
distress. They are shy animals and are 
not very often seen, but on one occasion 
we had an excellent view of a small 
family party, a baby with its two pa- 
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PYGMY LADY OF THE GREAT CONGO FOREST (SEE PAGE 268) 
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rents, feeding on the fruit of a tree be- 
low the camp. With the help of field- 
glasses it was easy to see the almost 
painfully human gestures of the old ones, 
as they helped the little one to move from 
branch to branch and fed it with berries. 
Although they are most commonly found 
in the tropical forests at a lower level, 
chimpanzees wander about a great deal 
and go far up the mountains in search of 
food; we found traces of them at a 
height of nearly 10,000 feet in Ruwen- 
zori, where they had been feeding on the 
berries of a podocarpus. 


GAMBOLING HIPPOS 


A. few miles from Albert Edward 
Nyanza we came to a circular lake, once 
a crater, about half a mile wide. The 
water is slightly salt and is greatly ap, 
preciated by the hippos, who come here 
in large parties to bathe. The lake is 
shallow for a few yards only, and then 
deepens rapidly, so the hippos, who do 
not like deep water, never go very far 
from the shore. 

On a still day it is an amusing pastime 
to sit by the lake and watch the great 
brutes enjoying themselves. For a mo- 
ment nothing is to be seen, then suddenly 
a score or more of huge heads burst 
through the surface with loud snorts and 
squirting jets of water through their nos- 
trils. They stare round with their ugly 
little piglike eyes, yawn prodigiously, 
showing a fearful array of tusks and a 
cavernous throat, and sink with a satis- 
fied gurgle out of sight, to repeat the per- 
formance a minute or two afterwards. 
Sometimes one stands almost upright in 
the water, then he rolls over with a 
sounding splash, showing a broad ex- 
panse of back like a huge porpoise; or a 
too venturesome young bachelor ap- 
proaches a select circle of veterans, who 
resent his intrusion and drive him away 
with roars and grunts. There is some- 
thing irresistibly suggestive of humanity 
about their ungainly gambols; only bath- 
ing-machines are wanted to complete the 
picture. ‘ 
POWERFUL BIRDS 

There are two birds which will live in 
my memory long after I have forgotten 
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everything else about this region. One is 
the Bateleur eagle, which may be called 
the first-class cruiser among birds; for 
power and swiftness of flight there is 
none that can compare with it. With 
its long wings and curious stunted tail, 
it looks more like a huge bat than a 
bird, as it sails high overhead, never flap- 
ping its wings, but giving just an occa- 
sional tilt from one side to the other. 
One moment it is here, and the next it is 
a speck almost out of sight across the 
plain. 

The otheris a very remarkable spe- 
cies of Nightjar, in which some of the 
feathers of the wing, particularly the 
second primary, are enormously length- 
ened; the longest that was measured had 
a length of 21 inches. These birds sleep 
during the day in warm places on the hill- 
sides until sunset, when they fly down to 
the low ground about the lake. The long 
feathers, trailing out like streamers be- 
hind them, give the birds a most un- 
natural appearance, as if they had four 
wings; but though one would expect the 
long feathers to be rather an encum- 
brance than otherwise when the bird is 
chasing insects, it can turn and twist in 
flight as quickly as a peewit. 


ACROSS THE BORDER IN THE CONGO STATE 


After coming from Uganda, where the 
natives are not allowed to carry weapons, 
it was strange to us to see all the peo- 
ple going about armed across the border 
in the Congo State. The majority of 
them carried spears, while a good many 
carried a short bamboo bow and a quiver 
full of arrows made of reeds pointed 
with curiously fashioned tips of metal. 
Our stay was enlivened (if it may be 
said without disrespect to the departed) 
by the death of Kilongozi, the big chief 
of the district. Many of his vassals had 
assembled several days before in anticipa- 
tion of his death, and as soon as the 
event was announced it was greeted with 
a chorus of shrieks and wails, which re- 
sounded throughout the country and con- 
tinued with brief intervals for several 
days. 

The chief was buried beneath the floor 
of his house, about which his subjects, 
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to the number of more than a thousand, 
congregated in a dense throng. During 
the first day they were fairly quiet, and 
contented themselves with dancing slowly 
to the tune of the inevitable drums and 
with firing off guns at intervals. On the 
following days, inspired by the “pombe,” 
which they drank in immense quantities, 
they were rather more boisterous in their 
grief. The women, and some of the men, 
attired themselves in a sort of very short 
ballet-dancer’s skirt made of banana 
leaves, in which they performed some 
very quaint and intricate dances. Some- 
times the women would stand aside, and 
the crowd of men, dividing into two op- 
posite parties, would perform a _ war- 
dance or mimic battle, shrieking and 
howling like lunatics. 

Fortunately etiquette forbids the wear- 
ing of spears and knives at a funeral, 
and harmless reeds are carried instead, 
or there might have been accidents. 
There were hundreds of drums and trum- 
pets of ivory or antelopes’ horns and 
whistles of various sorts in the crowd, 
and the deafening din which they pro- 
duced was still in progress when we left 
Beni. 

There was formerly a fairly good road 
through the Congo forest north from the 
foot of Mount Ruwenzori, but now, 
owing to the attitude of the “revoltes”’ 
natives, it has gone out of use, and owing 
to the action of elephants and buffaloes, 
which swarm in this part of the forest, 
it has gone sadly out of repair. The 
beasts were there in such numbers that in 
some places the air was full of the strong 
and bitter odor, which one associates 
with the elephants’ house at the zoo. 
The path was pounded and churned into 
a sort of red cream by the feet of the 
monsters, and every tree-stump was pol- 
ished bright and smooth, where they had 
scratched their huge sides, or, nearer the 
ground, there the buffaloes had rubbed 
their horns. Although there are so 
many—you see the bushes swaying and 
hear them crashing away perhaps within 
a few yards of you, and hear them trum- 
peting at night—the beasts themselves 
are very seldom seen. 

It was in this part of the forest that 
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the okapi was first discovered a few 
years ago, and it is probable that they 
are more plentiful, or, to be more accu- 
rate, less scarce, in the Semliki and Ituri 
forests than elsewhere. Any one who is 
anxious to procure a specimen of this 
strange creature must obtain first a spe- 
cial permission from the Congo govern- 
ment, and, secondly, the friendship of a 
tribe of Pygmies; the latter can best be 
managed by a liberal offering of salt, 
their most valued necessary. With rea- 
sonable luck and the exercise of patience, 
he might be expected to get an okapi 
within a few months’ time. 


THE PYGMIES 


The Pygmies live almost exclusively 
by hunting ; they grow no crops and they 
do not manufacture their bows and 
spears ; these they obtain in exchange for 
game from the other inhabitants of the 
forest, who also supply them with ba- 
nanas and other produce. They have no 
settled dwellings, but each tribe or fam- 
ily seems to have a definite hunting 
district, whose bounds they never trans- 
gress; they sleep wherever they happen 
to be, and we were constantiy coming 
across their tracks and their little shel- 
ters, the flimsiest structures of sticks 
thatched with leaves. 

The first Pygmy that I met greeted me 
with a shout of “Bonzoo, Bwana (sir)”’; 
he had been for a time in a Congo post, 
and “Bonzoo” was his version of “Bon 
jour.” He was a cheerful little person, 
about four feet high, and he shook hands 
effusively ; his was one of the most per- 
fectly shaped hands I have seen, but cold 
and clammy, as the hands of most black 
men are. Now that some of his cousins— 
brothers, perhaps—have toured about 
England and have exhibited in music- 
halls, the appearance of Pygmies is 
doubtless familiar to every one, and it 
need hardly be remarked that even in 
the Congo they have not all yet learned 
to speak French.* 





*For a further description of the Pygmies 
and the great Congo Forest, see “A Journey 
through the Congo State,” by Major Powell- 
Cotton, in March, 1908, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE. 
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IVORY AND RUBBER AT MATADI, ON THE CONGO RIVER 


NATIVES WITH IVORY: CONGO REGION 
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Photo from Bishop IHartzel}h 


SPECIMEN OF TATTOOING YOUNG NATIVE GIRLS: NEAR THE COAST OF BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA 
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The path is nearly always as bad as can 
be—oiften it is nothing but a succession of 
fallen trees and muddy elephant-baths ; 
but there is a subtle fascination about 
walking through the forest, which in- 
creases as the days go by. The best way 
to feel the forest is to walk far ahead or, 
as I lazily preferred to do, miles behind 
the caravan, far beyond the sound of a 
disturbing gunshot or of the unceasing 
chatter of the porters. Sometimes there 
is a sound of crashing through the trees, 
where a herd of elephants have been dis- 
turbed in their siesta; sometimes a troop 
of monkeys dash twittering through the 
tree-tops, or huge  topheavy-looking 
hornbills fly overhead screaming uncouth 
discords; but more often the silence of 
the forest is unbroken and complete, and 
you may walk for miles at a time and not 
hear a sound or see a sign of living crea- 
ture. It may be only a result of the half 
oloom and one’s sense of smallness amid 
the vast surroundings, or it may be an 
instinct inherited from prehistoric forest- 
dwelling ancestors; but, whatever the 
cause may be, you find yourself walking 
with unwonted care and ever on the alert 
for an unknown something. 

It was only in the infrequent clearings, 
where we camped, that we realized how 
immense, compared with our insignifi- 
cant tents, the trees of the forest are; as 
a rule, their height is greater in propor- 
tion to their girth than is the case with 
an ash or an elm. The forest is seldom 
level; it is always gently rising or falling, 
as much one way as another, and it was 
not until we found one day that the 
streams were no longer flowing to our 
right into the Semliki that we realized 
that we had crossed the watershed into 
the basin of the Congo. 

\Wandering on, day after day, through 
the forest, one began to wonder, “Shall 
we come out of it all some day, as one 
does from a tunnel?” and our coming 
out of it was almost as sudden as that. 
Without any warning, except that for a 
mile or so the trees had become perhaps 
a little smaller, the forest ended abruptly. 
and we found ourselves on the edge of 
an open, hilly, grass country that 


stretched as far as we could see to east 
and north. 

LIONS ARE NOT USUALLY DANGEROUS 

The few inhabitants of the district 
about Albert Edward Nyanza, on the 
Uganda side, seem to be almost wholly a 
water-side people, who live entirely by 
fishing. At the southeast corner of the 
lake are some curious colonies of lake- 
dwellers, whose huts are built several 
yards from the shore, with the object, 
presumably, of escaping the attack of the 
lions, which are always in attendance on 
large herds of game. At a small village 
at the extreme south end of the lake our 
camp was surrounded by a high reed- 
fence for the same purpose, and only a 
few days before we arrived there a man, 
who incautiously went outside the fence 
after dark, had been carried off and 
eaten. 

They are chiefly nocturnal in their 
habits, and the country where they live 
is usually so densely clothed with grass 
or scrub that, unless you go out with the 
express purpose of hunting them, the 
chances are very much against catching 
a glimpse of a lion at all. In cultivated 
districts, so far from being a source of 
public danger, lions may be looked upon 
as the friend of the agriculturist. Like 
the tigers in some parts of India, their 
favorite food is the wild pigs and small 
antelopes which play such havoc among 
the crops, and their complete extermina- 
tion would not prove to be by any means 
an unmixed blessing. It is only very 
rarely that men are attacked by them. 
Of course, if a man is foolish enough to 
walk about after dark, he offers a tempt- 
ing meal which no hungry lion would be 
likely to refuse; but instances of lions, 
like the famous man-eaters of Tsavo, ac 
quiring a preference for human flesh and 
breaking into huts and tents to seize men 
are quite exceptional. 

VIRULENT FEVER CAUSED BY TICKS 

We had intended to stop for a few 
days to visit the villages of the lake- 
dwellers, but in that we had reckoned 
without the spirillum. There is a species 
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of tick (Ornithodoros moubata), a fre- 
quenter of native houses and old camp- 
ing places, which carries in its blood a 
micro-organism called Spirocheta dut- 
tont. When it is introduced into the blood 
of a man by the bite of one of these ticks, 
the spirocheta is the cause of a particu- 
larly unpleasant relapsing fever. An or- 
dinary attack lasts for two or three days, 
and recurs again after an interval of a 
week or more; in severe cases the attacks 
may be continued for months. Hitherto 
no satisfactory remedy has been discov- 
ered for the fever, and all that can be 
done is to take steps to avoid being bit- 
ten by the tick. 

There are some districts in which the 
fever is so prevalent that it is difficult 
to induce porters to travel through them. 
It is useless to tell them that if they sleep 
in the old shelters they will get fever; 
they smile indulgently but incredulously 
at the crazy European, and unless they 
are turned out of the old shelters and 
compelled to make new ones, tick-bites 
and spirillum fever are the speedy re- 
sults. The Uganda government has or- 
dered the destruction of the camp shelters 
along the roads in the worst infected dis- 
tricts, and it is hoped that in this way 
the disease will be kept with bounds. 

In spite of all our precautions, my 
friend and I fell victims to it. 


PRIMITIVE METHODS OF CARRYING FIRE 


The people of the Kivu region still 
retain the primitive method of obtaining 
fire from wood. The apparatus is simple 
enough and consists of a slender stick of 
hard wood, a flat piece of soft and partly 
charred wood (often a segment of a bam- 
boo), and a scrap of inflammable ma- 
terial, such as rag or bark. The slender 
stick is placed upright upon the soft wood 
and is rotated very rapidly between the 
palms of the hands; the tinder, placed 
close to the point of contact, smoulders 
in a few seconds and can easily be blown 
into a flame. Many of them were glad 
enough to sell their fire-machines for a 
small box of Swedish matches. 

In districts where this method of ob- 
taining fire is not employed the natives 
have a convenient habit of carrying fire 
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secreted somewhere about their persons, 
If he is a person who wears a rag of 
some sort, he probably has a fragment of 
smouldering wool or fiber tied up in a 
corner of his garment. If he is very 
scantily attired, his fire will be carefully 
folded up in a piece of banana leaf and 
attached to his spear or stick, as the case 
may be. 

In the old days of African travel no 
doubt any kind of cloth and beads of any 
size or color were welcomed everywhere ; 
but the old order has changed. It is 
true that our beads went like hot cakes 
round the shores of Lake Albert Edward, 
but when we came to the volcanoes and 
southward, the natives turned up their 
noses (or made an equivalent grimace) at 
our beautiful blue-glass beads and would 
have nothing of them. They said they 
must have red beads—small red beads— 
or none at all. In other places they 
wanted small blue beads or large red 
beads, and so on. It was the same with 
the cloth; one district had a preference 
for blue cloth, another for white, and an- 
other for spotted cloth. There are as 
many different fashions in beads and 
cloth in Central Africa as there are in 
ladies’ hats and gowns in more civilized 
countries. 


THOUSANDS DESTROYED BY SLEEPING-SICK- 
NESS IN CONGO STATE 


The country around the west coast of 
Lake Tanganyika, in the Congo Free 
State, has been almost entirely depopu- 
lated by sleeping-sickness, which was un- 
known on the shores of the lake until 
the year 1903. Whole villages have been 
wiped out and huge tracts of fertile land 
along the lake which were formerly culti- 
vated have become impenetrable jungle. 
One day we passed the deserted relics 
of a mission station which had been 
the center of a large settlement; the peo- 
ple had all died or had migrated to a 
less cursed country, and there were no 
pupils left to be taught by the Fathers, 
who had, therefore, gone elsewhere. AI- 
most daily, as we walked westward from 
Tanganyika, we passed corpses by the 
roadside, dead of the terrible sickness; 
and it was no uncommon thing for the 








caravan to make a wide detour to avoid 
some unspeakable horror. 

The people are brutally inhuman to the 
victims of the disease. So soon as a man 
becomes incapable of supporting himself 
he is turned out of the village to subsist 
for a short time on loathsome garbage 
and soon to starve like a dog. So long as 
[ live I shall be haunted by the recollec- 
tion of one of these miserable creatures 
who came crawling about our camp not 
far from Tanganyika. The porters— 
“our black brothers,’ as some people 
would call them—were stuffing them- 
selves on the fat of the land at the time, 
and though he was one of their own tribe, 
they jeered at his infirmities—he could 
not walk, but dragged himself along the 
ground with his hands—and refused to 
give him a scrap of the food for which he 
begged. Heartrending spectacles of this 
sort can be seen on the outskirts of al- 
most every village between the Congo and 
Tanganyika. 

The Congo State is making strenuous 
efforts, by the establishment .of laza- 
rettos in which infected people are con- 
fined, to check the spread of the disease; 
but it is a task beset with innumerable 
difficulties, and the medical staff of the 
State is hopelessly inadequate in_num- 
bers. Thus, for the whole of the Russi- 
Kivu District, which is about as large as 
England without Wales, there are two 
doctors; for another district, which is 
roughly the size of Ireland, there is one 
doctor. So it frequently happens that 
an unfortunate official who falls ill in a 
remote station is twelve or fourteen days’ 
journey from the nearest doctor, who 
arrives only in time to find him either 
recovered or in his grave. 


CIVILIZATION IS RESPONSIBLE FOR SPREAD 


OF DISEASE 
It is only fair to say that the doctors, 
who are mostly Italians, work most nobly 
and perform wonderful feats of travel- 


ing by day and night; but it is mani- 
festly impossible for them to devote 
much time to the study of native dis- 


eases or to take very active steps towards 
preventing the spread of sleeping sick- 


ness. On our way down the Congo I vis- 
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ited three or four of the State lazarettos, 


which (with one exception) were well 
conducted ; but with such a splendid high- 
way as the river itself forms, it is ex- 
cessively difficult to check the movements 
of infected but unrecognized individuals, 
who are a constant source of danger 
wherever they go. 

It is a lamentable fact, but one which 
cannot be gainsaid, that civilization must 
be held responsible in no small degree 
for the spread of sleeping sickness dur- 
ing the last few years. In the old days, 
when every tribe and almost every vil- 
lage was self-sufficient and had no inter- 
course with its neighbors, except in the 
way of warfare, it might very well hap- 
pen that the disease became localized in 


a few districts, where its virulence be- 
came diminished. Nowadays, with the 
rapid opening-up of the country, the 


constant passage of Europeans traveling 
from one district to another, and the sup- 


pression of native warfare, it is becoming 


increasingly easy for natives to move be- 
yond the limits of their own countries 
and by their means sleeping sickness is 
spread from one end of the country to 
another. The prevention of the disease 
is by far the most serious problem which 
confronts Eurepeans. in Africa, 
outlook at the present time is at the best 
a gloomy (See also page 257.) 

Sleeping sickness, properly so called, 
is the name applied to the terminal stag« 
of trypanosoma infection, or trypanoso- 
miasis. 

Trypanosomes belong to the 


one. 


Hemi )= 


proteide, a group of the Hemoprotozoa, 
organisms which inhabit the blood of 
many vertebrates, fishes, birds, reptiles, 
and mammals. The disease has been 
known in .\frica for1 more ap a century 
but its connection with the rypanosome 
was not recognized until 1902. In that 
year Dutton, in the Gambia Colony, 


which he called 


the blood of 


found a trypanosoma, 
Trypanosoma gambiense, 


a native suffering from a fever of non- 
malarial character. In the same year 
Castellani, in Uganda, discovered try- 


blood and in the cere- 
cases of sleeping sick- 
that the parasite is 


panosomes in the 
pinal fluid of 
suggested 


bro-s 
ness. He 


and the 
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by Prof. William M. Davis, Harvard Universit 


ON THE 


the cause of sleeping sickness, and this 
has been fully proved by the researches 
of Bruce and others, who have also 
shown that the infection is transmitted 
by the tsetse-fly. 

IT IS CARRIED BY THE TSETSE-FLY 

Trypanosoma  gambiense has been 
found in West Africa from about 15° 
north to 15° south latitude; it is widely 
spread in the Congo basin, reaching a 
point about 11° south in the Lualaba 
River; it is found in the Tanganyika re- 
gion and in Uganda and along the Nile 
as far as 6° north latitude. But its dis- 
tribution is not uniform over this vast 
area; it corresponds with the distribution 
of a tsetse-fly, and is thus confined to 
the banks of rivers and lakes. 

Nothing is known of the life history 


of the trypanosome, and it is impossible 


Photo 


ZAMBEZI 


at present to make a dogmatic statement 
as to the relations which exist between 
it and the tsetse-fly. It seems probable 
that the tsetse-fly serves as an alternative 
host in a truly biological sense and not as 
a simple mechanical transmitter. 

It has been proved beyond question 
that the infection is transmitted by a 
species of tsetse-fly (Glossina palpa 1s), 
but it is not definitely known that it is 
never transmitted by other species as well. 
It has been stated that a species of mos 
quito (Stegomyia sp.) is also capable of 
transmitting trypanosomiasis. 

The disease affects individuals of all 
ages and of both sexes. Males, perhaps, 
more often contract the disease than fe- 
males, because they are more constantly 
exposed to the attacks of tsetse-flies dur 
ing the course of their occupations as 
paddlers, fishermen, ete. 
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In the advanced stages of the discase, 
the sufferer lies about in the corner of 
his hut, indifferent to everything going 
on about him, but still able to speak and 
take food if brought to him. He never 
spontaneously engages in conversation or 
even asks for food. As torpor deepens, 
he forgets even to chew such food as is 
brought to him, falling asleep, perhaps, 
in the act of conveying it to his mouth 
or with the half-masticated bolus still in 
his cheek. As the lethargy becomes more 
continuous, he wastes quickly from lack 
of nourishment, and the end is brought 
about either by coma or by the increasing 
weakness. 

The mortality of the disease must be 
reckoned as 100 per cent. It is possible, 
but there is no definite knowledge on this 
point, that recovery may take place in 
the very early stages of trypanosomiasis, 
but when once the sleeping-sickness stage 
of the disease has been reached it is prob- 
ably invariably fatal. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY DR KOCH 


Not longer ago than September, 1907, 
Professor Koch, in reporting on his in- 
vestigations made in Lake Victoria, 
added yet another terror to the already 
gloomy outlook on sleeping-sickness. He 
found a large number of cases in dis- 
tricts where the tsetse-fly was absent. 
The majority of the cases were undoubt- 
edly imported, occurring in people who 
worked in the rubber industry in forests 
along the lake shore, where tsetse-flies 
abounded. But fifteen of the cases could 
not by any possibility have been im- 
ported. All were women and all were 
wives of men employed in the rubber in- 
dustry in a tsetse-fly area. Assuming 
that no other biting insects than tsetse- 
flies are capable of transmitting the dis- 
ease, the only tenable hypothesis is that 
these women contracted it from their 
husbands. If Professor Koch’s observa- 
tion is correct, the prospect of eradicat- 
ing sleeping-sickness is a sufficiently re- 


mote one, as not only can the disease be 
transmitted by a widelvy-distributed fly, 
but it also belongs to the category of 
experience of 


venereal diseases, and 
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many centuries has shown the difficulty 
of stamping out diseases of this class. 

If the natives could be induced to wear 
some sort of light garment, they would 
obtain a certain measure of protection; 
but water-side populations in Africa 
usually go even more naked than others. 

The most recent recommendation is 
that of Professor Koch, who asserts that 
in the neighborhood of the Victoria Ny- 
anza the tsetse-flies subsist almost en- 
tirely on the blood of crocodiles ; he there- 
fore suggests the extermination of these 
reptiles by the destruction of their eggs. 
It is difficult to take this suggestion really 
seriously, because the numbers of croco- 
diles are so immense, their distribution is 
so wide, and their powers of reproduc- 
tion so great. 

THE TSETSE-FLY 


The tsetse-flies (Glossin@) comprise 
ten species, which are confined to Africa. 
They are sombre-colored, narrow-bodied 
flies from about 8 to 12 millimeters long, 
with a thick proboscis projecting hori- 
zontally in the front of the head. When 
the fly is at rest the wings overlap each 
other, crossing like the blades of a pair 
of scissors. Glossina palpalis*has been 
found from Senegal to Angola on the 
west, through the Congo and Lualaba to 
Tanganyika and the Victoria Nyanza, 
and northward along the Nile to the 
Uganda-Sudan border. The flies are 
seldom, if ever, found above 4,000 feet 
and always near water. A swampy 
shore is not much to their taste; they are 


most commonly found along those 
stretches of river bank or lake shore 
where there is a beach of mud or sand 


overhung by trees or bushes. 

Tsetse-flies do not lay eggs, like most 
diptera, but larva, which turn into the 
pupa condition almost immediately after 
extrusion. The perfect flies, both male 
and female, are blood-suckers. They 
feed during the day, and by reason of 
their exceedingly rapid flight and the 
extraordinary softness with which they 
alight on their victims, it is very difficult 
to detect them until after the mischief 
has been done. 
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VILLAGE SCENES ON THE NILE, NEAR BOR 


For a description of that region north of Uganda, through which President 
Roosevelt will journey, see “The New British Empire of the Sudan,” by Herbert L. 
Bridgman, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, May, 1906. 
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By RusseE_LL Hastrincs MILLWARD 


FORMERLY AMERICAN VICE-CONSUL 


VAIN attempt to discover a sea 
route to the East Indies, the 
same purpose which carried 

Columbus westward across the Atlantic 
Ocean, sent Vasco da Gama southward 
along the coast of Africa, and, after 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope, his 
small fleet, consisting of three caravels, 
was brought to anchor in latitude 29° 52’ 
south, longitude 31° 2’ This was 
on Christmas day, 1497, and as the in- 
trepid Portuguese navigator was carried 

christened the newly-found 
Natal, “Christmas Land,” or 
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AT DURBAN, NATAL 
fitting name could have been applied, 
and today Natal is known as “The Gar- 
den Colony” of Great Britain. 

As the harbor is entered, the bay with 
its wide expanse of water and the im- 


posing bluff with its thickly-wooded 
background of green hills, present a 


magnificent view. Just across the bay 
can be seen the town of Durban, de- 
scribed by Max O’Rell as “the prettiest 
and most coquettish town in the South 
African the blue Indian 
Ocean at its feet and a series of terraces, 
banked with flowers and foliage, rising 
from the sealevel to a height of 500 feet. 
Durban enjoys the distinction of being 
a seaport and watering-place as well as 
of the finest coaling stations in the 


colonies” 


one 
world. Here, from a waste of sand and 
bush, trampled by wild beasts and ser- 
pents, has sprung one of the leading 


business centers of South Africa. Irom 
a quaint little two-mile railroad, the first 
\frica, built in 1860, from the point 


in 
to Durban, has developed over 1,200 
miles of modern railways connecting 


with the interior and placing this pic- 
turesque port in a_ position to 
none as a shipping point. The chief ex- 
ports from here consist of wool, sugar, 
hair, coal, 


second 


hides, skins, angora 
maize, and wattle bark. 
Upon arrival at the docks in Durban a 


tea, 


long line of rickshas will be found wait- 
ing to carry passengers swiftly and 
ilently to their destination. For six- 
ence an interesting ride can be had 
through the town, including a trip along 


the esplanade by the bay and the Vic- 
toria embankment. Of all the sights in 
South Africa none is so impressive as 
the ricksha boy, with his head-dress of 
ereat horns and colored feathers and his 
highly-decorated, whitewashed legs. Per- 
haps he will tell vou that he is “Cham- 
pagne Charley” or “Jim Fish,’ names of 
runners who won fame by 


two clever 
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\ “RICKSHA’’ RUNNER IN DURBAN 


ARAB CHILDREN LEARNING THE KORAN AT THE MOSQUE IN DURBAN, NATAI, 


their marvelous performance in carrying esque runner is now being rapidly re- 

dispatches for great distances. placed by the more modern horse cab, 
Many of the Zulu runners can cover and it is a matter of but a short time be- 

with ease 100 miles in 24 hours, afoot, fore this distinctive feature of Natal 

and that, too, over rough ground that is shall have passed entirely. 

almost impassable to the white man. To the tourist Durban offers a wealth 

The ricksha, however, with its pictur- of attractions. The numerous well-ap- 
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pointed hotels, the botanical gardens, the 
driveways and parks, with their semi- 
tropical trees and plants, the cricket 
field, the polo grounds, the many types 
of architectural beauty exemplified in the 
public buildings, and the back beach, 
with its unexcelled bathing facilities, are 
at all times most agreeable. Although 
it is occasionally quite hot during the 
summer months, Durban affords an ex- 
cellent resort in the winter season, from 
May to August, when the days are dry, 
cool, and unclouded. 

A visit to the Indian quarter, with its 
Mohammedan mosque, coolie markets, 
and numberless Hindoo shops, will be 
well worth while. The Arab children, 
studying the Koran aloud in the class- 
room at the mosque, present a most pa- 
thetic side to the recent Indian invasion 
of South Africa which is now attracting 
such worldwide attention. Throughout 
the entire colony the Indian will be found 
in all the walks of commercial and pro- 
fessional life, from the ordinary laborer 
coaling ships to the thoroughly educated 
and trained barrister at law, fighting for 
the rights of his countrymen. The Afri- 
kander objects, but the Indian insists 
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MOHAMMEDAN HIGH PRIEST IN DURBAN 


SHOEING A MULE AT GREYTOWN, NATAL 
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that he is also a subject of Great 
Britain and entitled to the same 
consideration as his neighbor. 

While Natal abounds in re- 
sorts where nature is pictured 
in its gayest colors, there is one 
place that stands out by itself. 
That is Amanzimtoti (Sweet 
Waters), situated about 18 
miles south of Durban on the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, at 
the mouth of the Amanzimtoti 
River. Along either bank of 
this poetic river will be seen 
many native kraals and a native 
life that is fascinatingly primi- 
tive and picturesque. Just over 
the hills, about 4 miles from 
Amanzimtoti, is located the 
Adams Mission Station, where 
for over 50 years the American 
missionaries have trained the 
natives not only as preachers 
and teachers, but artisans and 
day laborers as well. 

Near Pinetown, 17 miles 
north of Durban, stands the 
old Trappist monastery where 
that most austere order of the 
Catholic Church, with its motto 
“Sub Silentio,” solemnly con- 
ducts its humble workshops. 
Here native boys and girls are 
trained in almost every line of 
art, science, and industry, and 
under the silent and gentle guid- 
ance of the brotherhood of monks the 
sable apprentices prove themselves will- 
ing and obedient pupils. 

Pietermaritzburg, the capital, with a 
population of over 31,000, ranks second 
in importance to Durban. This city 
boasts of many public buildings that are 
of pretentious proportion and excellent 
design. The town hall is one of the 
most costly buildings in South Africa, 
and possesses the fourth largest organ in 
the world. There are also some notable 
monuments and_= statuary commemo- 
rating the acts of pioneers, soldiers, and 
statesmen. The salubrious climate of 
this district is especially favorable to pa- 
tients suffering from incipient bronchial 
ailments, and is one of the most equable 
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NEARING THE END OF A MISSION: AN AMERICAN 


MISSIONARY IN NATAL 


on the continent. The quaint Dutch 
residences scattered throughout the city 
well merit a visit of the traveler, and 
convey an excellent idea of conditions 
under the old Boer regime. 

Of the other numerous points of his- 
toric interest may be mentioned the 
battlegrounds at Colenso, Spion Kop, 
Vaal Krantz, Ladysmith, Elandslaagte, 
Glencoe, Dundee, Newcastle, Ingogo, 
Tugela, Majuba Hill, and Laings Nek, 
where important and decisive battles 
were fought during the Boer war. 

Richmond, where the rebel chiefs were 
tried and sentenced to imprisonment at 
St. Helena; Eshowe, the home of Dini- 
zulu, the great Zulu chief; Greytown, the 
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4 ZULU WRESTLING MATCH: NATAI 
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center of the Boer farming district, and 
the falls of the Umgeni River, at which 
point the water is dashed over a preci- 
pice 360 feet in height, are all points of 
great interest. 

Natal is administered by a governor, 
appointed by the King of England; a 
ministry, composed of 6 members; a 
legislative council, composed of 13 mem- 
bers, appointed for ten years by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice of the ministry, 
and a legislative assembly, composed of 
43 members, elected by voters having a 
property qualification of £50, or paying 
rental at the rate of £10 per annum, or 
having an annual income of £96. For 
local government there are municipal 
corporations at Durban, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Newcastle, Ladysmith, and Dun- 
dee, and local boards at Verulam and 
Greytown. 

The colony, covering an area of over 
36,000 square miles, may be correctly 
divided into three districts, as follows: 
The coast district, extending inland for a 
distance of 15 miles, which is of a semi- 
tropical nature, and where coffee, sugar, 
tea, maize, arrow-root, and tobacco are 
raised ; the midland district, where cereals 
and fruits are grown, and the upper dis- 
trict, where stock-raising is carried on, 
and where coal, lime, iron, copper, and 
gold are found. All the soil is of a 
highly fertile variety, and easily adapted 
to almost any kind of fruit or agricul- 
tural product. 

The population of Natal (1906) is 
given as 1,151,907, including 94,370 
whites, 112,126 Indians and _ Asiatics, 
6939 mixed races, and 938,472 natives. 

Religion is well provided for by de- 
nominational bodies, but there is no aid 
rendered by the State. Missionary sta- 
tions, representing nearly every nation 
and religious denomination, are estab- 
lished in many districts throughout the 
colony, and are doing much good work 
among the natives. 

There are 34 government primary 
schools, and a large number of other 
primary and secondary schools for both 
Kuropean and native children, which are 
aided and inspected by the government. 


Schools are also conducted by the mis- 
sionaries, and largely attended. 

Many of the natives live apart in loca- 
tions provided for them by the govern- 
ment, about 2,250,000 acres of land being 
vested for this purpose in the native 
trust. A native high court administers 
civil justice and deals with all the polit- 
ical crimes and crimes arising out of na- 
tive law and custom—ordinary crimes 
falling under the ordinary criminal law. 
Natives can acquire the franchise under 
certain conditions. When brought be- 
fore a native court, in tribal matters, a 
native practically pleads his own case be- 
fore his chief, having no defense, with 
the exception of his own statements, and 
accepting such penalty as might be im- 
posed by the court without further ap- 
peal. 

It has been broadly but erroneously 
asserted that the native girls are bought 
and sold in marriage, and this impres- 
sion should be corrected at once. When 
a Zulu boy has found his affinity, or 
rather one of many of them, he declares 
himself to the girl's father, and is in- 
formed how much “lobola” is necessary 
to effect a legal marriage arrangement. 
“Lobola” consists in nothing more than 
a gift of a certain number of cattle, 
usually 10 to 20, as a guarantee of good 
faith and evidence that the prospective 
husband is able to provide. The title to 
the cattle and their offspring does not 
pass to the father of the girl, although 
he receives and holds possession of them, 
but to the children, for whose benefit the 
“lobola” is held in trust. Should there 
be no children, and in the event of the 
death or divorce of the wife, the cattle 
are returned to the husband, provided 
that he has been kind and faithful. If, 
however, he has been found guiltv of 
any cruelty to his wife, in case of divorce 
all rights to the cattle are forfeited by 
the husband and they are held for the 
benefit of the divorced wife. 

Many strange customs and laws ob- 
tain in Zululand, but there is no moral 
code in all the world more rigidly ob 
served than that of the Zulus. Women 
do practically all of the agricultural work 
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and provide for the family, while the 
men, by tradition, are busily engaged in 
war or hunting. The women also brew 
the native beer about which so much has 
been written by the missionaries. If it 
becomes necessary for any member of 
the family to hire out as a domestic, the 
lot usually falls to the man, as the 
women seldom leave their native kraals 
except in groups, and well attended by 
relatives. . Native men are employed in 
the villages as cooks, waiters, housemen, 
washmen, messengers, and nurses, and 
in most cases are superior to women as 
servants. 

Although polygamy is recognized and 
practiced by the Zulus, each wife is ac- 
corded the same consideration and treat- 
ment, and the relation between the dif- 
ferent wives and their children is har- 
monious and affectionate. Jealousy, 
malice or hatred is seldom seen in any 
character, and no more peaceable and 
lovable race exists. A man can have as 
many wives as he can provide for, but 
he must not look a mother-in-law in the 
face: and if, by accident, he should come 
across her, he immediately covers his 
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face and avoids her as graciously as pos- 
sible. Woman hoes the field and reaps 
the harvest, but her husband cannot ap- 
propriate any part of the grain or stores 
Which she has laid by. It is the wife’s 
duty, however, to provide food for the 
husband and children, and to otherwise 
look after the household while the man 
attends to the cattle. No woman is per- 
mitted to cross the paths leading to the 
kraal where the cattle are kept or to enter 
the enclosure under any circumstances. 
Children in the native villages are 
brought up in an atmosphere of happi- 
ness, and discord of any kind is almost 
unknown in Zululand, except where the 
white man has forced his commercial in- 
vasion. 

ew countries have felt the waste, sor- 
row, and ill effects of war more than 
Natal; but her people have made a cour- 
ageous strugele for supremacy, and are 
today showing the world that “out of ad- 
versity springeth prosperity’ and_ that 
“The Garden Colony” is one of lovalty 
and a credit to the crown of Great 
britain. 


THE MAGNETIC SURVEY OF AFRICA 


By L. A. Bauer, Direcror, DEPARTMENT OF TERRESTRIAL 
MAGNETISM, CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


N November 26, 1903, there left 
Cape Town an interesting and 
important scientific expedition 
of the Carnegie Institution of \Washing- 
ton, in charge of Dr J. C. Beattie, direc 
tor of the Department of Physics of 
South African College, at Cape Town. 
Starting out in an ox-wagon and _ head- 
ing in a northwest direction, the party 
had reached Ookiep, via Calvinia, in the 
extreme northwest part of Cape Colony, 
by the end of December. 
The purpose of this expedition is to 
make a series of magnetic observations 


he compass 


consisting of the direction of t 
needle with reference to the true north, 


the dip of the magnetic needle (the south 
end dipping below the horizon in the 
Southern [lemisphere), and the strength 
or measure of the force exerted by the 
earth's magnetism in compelling a mag- 
netized needle to set itself in some defi- 
nite direction and not at haphazard. In 
the regions to be explored but few, if 
any, similar data have heretofore been 
obtained, and it was on this account that 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
decided to support this expedition as part 
of the general scheme for the magnetic 
survey of the earth now in satisfactory 
progress under the direction of its De- 
partment of Research in ‘Terrestrial 
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Magnetism. During the late South 


African war it was even said that some 
of the difficulties encountered by the 
English soldiers in the first campaigns 
were due to the fact that the available 
maps either did not give the compass 
direction or what was given was more 
or less erroneous, and in consequence the 
directions followed did not invariably 
lead directly to the places desired. 

In spite of the annoying delays due to 
breakdowns and the very trying weather 
encountered—dusty and windy, with 
temperatures usually over 100° F.—Dr 
3eattie had succeeded in making the de- 
sired magnetic observations at about 20 
points between Cape Town and Ookiep, 
besides securing other geographical data 
of value. 

The projected route from Ookiep is 
through German Southwest Africa to 
Windhoek. From Windhoek the over- 
land trip is to be continued to Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia, and from thence through 
British Central Africa and German East 
Africa to Lake Victoria Nvanza, and 
finally through Egypt to Cairo, where 
connections will be made with the mag- 
netic survey of [Egypt by the British 
government. 

Every facility is being furnished the 
party by the governing officials of the 
countries to be passed through, special 
credentials and passports, free passes on 
railroads wherever available, etc., being 
readily supplied. At times tlrere will be 
required 100 or more porters for carry- 
ing instruments, provisions, camp equip- 
ments, and other baggage, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to record, as a token 
of the general interest being shown in 
this work, that the Honorable Dr Jame- 
son and Sir Lewis Michell have agreed 
to contribute $500 toward the cost of the 
carriers in Rhodesia. 

While Doctor Beattie is engaged on 
the work as outlined, another associate of 
the Carnegie Institution, Prof. J. T. Mor- 
rison, Department of Physics, Stellen- 
bosch, Cape Colony, set out from Cape 
Town the middle of January to reach 
along the southwest coast of 


points 
north as Ttrench Congo. 


Africa as far 
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[le will penetrate into the country from 
the ports visited as far as available trans- 
portation facilities will readily permit; 
then, returning to Cape Town, he will do 
similar work on the east coast of Africa, 
finally joining Doctor Beattie. 

Itarly in igoS Mr Joseph C. 
a magnetic observer of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, en route to magnetic work in 
Persia and Asia Minor, visited Alexan- 
dria, Port Said, and Cairo, and made 
magnetic observations at each place, his 
work in Egypt having been greatly facil- 
itated through the kind offices of the 
British Ambassador, Mr Bryce. Mr 
Pearson since then, in the course of his 
work, has passed through Persia from 
north to southeast, and will most likely 
secure magnetic data at various ports 
along the Red Sea toward the end of the 
present vear. 

Thus, with the work already accom- 
plished by various governments and with 
that now in progress under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Institution, it will not be 
many years more before it will be pos- 
sible to map out, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, the magnetic conditions—for 
example, the compass directionhs—over 
the Dark Continent. 

The new vessel of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution designed for ocean magnetic sur- 
vevs, the Carnegie, now in course of con- 
struction at Brooklyn, is expected to be 
cruising along the coasts of Africa in 
1910 to supplement the port data being 
obtained this vear by the observers named 
above. Furthermore, similar magnetic 
observations will be made on board the 
Carnegie at sea, so that the lines of equal 
magnetic declination or “variation of the 
compass,” for example, may be drawn at 
the same time both over sea and land. 

There is thus being rapidly realized 
for the first time the dream entertained 
by Alexander von Humboldt three- 
quarters of a century ago the completion 
; magnetic survey of the 
globe, both sea and = land, 
within a comparatively short period of 
time (10 to 15 years), instead of inter- 
mittent, non-interdependent, and desul- 
tory work spread out over many decades. 
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\ RICH NATIVE ANI FAMILY OF ANGOLA 


Bordering on the Congo Free State is the Portuguese territory of Angola, a country about 
as large as France and Switzerland and Italy combined. For every thousand people who have 
heard of the Congo it is possible that two have heard of Angola, and perhaps one of those two 
knows that from a time some score of years before the inauguration of the Congo State there 
has existed in that country a system of slavery which is only comparable with that of the 
Spaniards in the West Indies. Slaves are brought down from the far interior, often as far as 
Soo miles, by agents who think they have done well if one-half of their drove survive the 
journey \t the coast, knowing that it is impossible for them to return home, the slaves bind 
themselves to a term of service, which never ends, in the cocoa plantations. Angola is a poor 
country, poor in natural products of the soil and poor in minerals, but still moderately rich 1n 
men, in spite of having been squeezed for generations \. F. R. WOLLASTON 
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GROUP OF KROO CHILDREN IN MONROVIA, LIBERIA 


The Republic of Liberia occupies an area about the size of Pennsylvania, and, according 
to Sir Harry Johnston, is the most interesting portion of the West African coast lands. In 
its 43,000 square miles, more or less, are locked up, he believes, some of the great undiscovered 
secrets of Africa, besides an enormous wealth of vegetable products and perhaps some sur- 
prises in minerals. Liberia has a population of about two millions, of whom approximately 
one hundred and fifty thousand live along the coast and may be called civilized. There are 
only about fifteen or twenty thousand Americo-Liberians who are descendants of the 
American Negroes who were shipped back from the United States and the West Indies in the 
early part of the last century. ‘These descendants are reported to be much less vigorous than 
the native stock. A fringe of land varying from ten to fifteen miles along the coast is cleared 
and settled, but the interior is for the most part covered by the great primeval African forest. 
The rainfall in portions of the Republic averages one hundred inches. annually. See “The 
Black Republic—Liberia,” by Sir Harry Johnston and U, S. Minister Lyon, in NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, May, 1907. 
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CIVILIZED FRENCH AFRICA 


By James F. J. Ancurspatp, F.R. G. S. 


XPLORATION parties and travel 
Writers seem to have quite over- 
looked the fact that the Dark 

Continent has its light spots as well, and 
that for the past sixty years the French 
people have been establishing colonies 
in northern Africa that are today models, 
well worth the serious study of nations 
supposed to be the great colonizing forces 
of the world. 

When I made my first trip into Africa 
from Zanzibar it was exactly as I had 
expected to find it; my first visit to Cape- 
town or Pretoria afforded no surprises ; 
Dar-es-Salaam, the German East African 
colony, was just what an African colony 
should be; and Mozambique afforded all 
the material for kodak sketches that the 
most exacting explorer could demand; 
but my African surprises began when I 
started a three months’ motor trip 
through Tunis, Constantine, Algeria, and 
Morocco, and from whence I have just 
returned. 

At first I pitied myself in my supreme 
ignorance of the truly marvelous work 
the French government has done in AI- 
geria in the past sixty years and in Tunis 
during the past twenty years, but since 
my return, filled with enthusiastic de- 
scriptive tales, I have found but two men 
who knew anything about the wonderful 
work and especially about the wonderful 
roads of the French colonies. One of 
these was a French engineer, who had 
built some of the roads, and the other was 
my friend Savage-Landor, who has been 
everywhere; even he betrayed some sur- 
prise with regard to the condition in the 
more remote parts of the interior. Since 
my return I have talked to many well- 
informed people until it has become a 
sort of a game with me to try to find a 
third who knows that the best roads of 
the world today are in Tunis and AI- 
eeria—not a few thousand yards of sam- 
ple roads, but a few thousand miles of 
and hundreds of miles of 


main roads 


minor roads and trails perfectly built by 
the most skilled engineers of France. 
When Count Roger de Martimprey 
suggested a motor trip through the colo- 
nies of northern Africa I immediately 
thought of the young German officer who 
has just completed a trip across Africa, 
and of the tales of his experiences—of 
building forty bridges within a few miles, 
of taking two weeks to go one mile, and 
of waiting six months in one place to 
send natives to the coast for gasoline. 
Count Martimprey’s grandfather was one 
of those Frenchmen who led the armies 
of France and helped conquer the coun- 
try, and was for many years governor of 
Algeria, so he assured me that the roads 
were perfect, but I had not been prepared 
in my mind for half the wonderful truth. 
Good roads are not a source of sur- 
prise to a Frenchman, for all their roads 
are good, but the roads of Algeria and 
Tunis are as far superior to the French 
national roads as Pennsylvania Avenue is 
superior to a Virginia pike. I cannot 
make the comparison too strong, and I 
mean it literally when I say that in weeks 
of motoring we rarely found a road as 
rough as the new pavement on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue is today. On the out- 
skirts of some of the larger cities, where 
the traffic was very heavy, we sometimes 
found a few shallow ruts and traces of 
wear, but these are repaired constantly. 
The roadways of Tunis and Algeria 
have been projected by the most skilled 
engineers of France; consequently the 
erades, curves, tunnels, and water-spans 
are of the highest order of perfection. 
There are few French North 
\frica that could not be used as the way 
of an electric or steam line without any 
regrading or leveling. ‘The most impor- 
nt feature of the construction is that 


roads in 


tant 
they are absolutely straight where the 
character of the country will permit. A 


direct line is drawn on the map between 
two points, and to all purposes that is the 
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survey, and that line is followed as closely 
as possible. The bridges, tunnels, cul- 
verts, and, in fact, all stone work, is built 
for centuries. Some of the mountain 
bridges are master-works of engineering, 
spanning gorges of great depth. All of 
the bridges are of stone, very little steel 
being used anywhere in the colonies. 
Wherever it is necessary a wall three and 
a half feet high and a foot and a half 
wide flanks the roadway to prevent acci- 
dents. ‘These roads are not merely near 
the larger cities nor are they confined to 
the seacoast, but they penetrate far into 
the great desert to accommodate the cara- 
vans coming in from the distant oasis of 
the south. 

Along the Mediterranean Sea the as- 
pect of the coast is most forbidding. Be- 
tween Bougie and Jijelli, a distance in a 
direct coast line of about 100 miles, a 
road has been cut out of the solid rock 
face of the cliff, and with its winding and 
turning, as it follows each turn of the 
cliff, it has made the length over 200 
miles, and forms perhaps the most won- 
derful corniche in the world. I have 
motored from Naples to Spain, and have 
followed every foot of the Italian and 
French Riviera, and I have seen nothing 


that can compare with this Algerian 
highway. It should also be noted that 
this wonderful road connects but two 


towns, with no intermediate village of 
any importance, and I doubt if the total 
population of these two towns is 40,000. 
No soldier in battle shows more 
bravery than was shown by the French 
engineers who first conceived that great 
work. They have built in a manner that 
equals in wonder the roads of the Ro- 
mans, who occupied this same land cen- 
turies ago. This corniche will be in use 
a thousand vears hence, when the whole 
of northern Africa will be as thickly pop 
ulated as southern Europe is today. The 
French are building for the future; they 
are planning a hundred vears ahead in 
everything they do; thev are using these 
great roads as a means of opening the 
country just as the railroads have opened 
our great West. 
From this road 
from 


alone the coast and 


all main highways in Tunis and 
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Algeria are projected a network of minor 
roads, equally well built, but a trifle nar- 
rower, and in the mountain districts trails 
for animals reach every remote hill and 
valley. Each one of these trails is as 
perfectly engineered and as perfectly laid 
as any of the greater and more important 
roads. | could not but contrast them 
with the poor goat paths of our West, 
dangerous and insecure, to be washed 
away at every spring freshet. The French 
government does not wait for a district 
to become populated before it sends a 
road or a trail into it, but rather does it 
invite the settler along a well-laid path 
into a new field. We have much to learn 
from France. 

The roads of northern Africa are not 
only well built in the beginning, but they 
are kept in perfect repair at all times. 
They are divided into sections of about 
six or eight kilometers; an overseer or 
section-boss has charge of these divisions. 
\ well-appointed house is built for the ac- 
commodation of him and his family, and 
his duty does not-carry him beyond his 
own particular section. Each kilometer 
of road in the colonies is marked by a 
large square-cut stone, with the distance 
from the last important town cut in large 
plain figures, and beside this each kilo- 
meter is subdivided by smaller stone 
markers every ten meters, each one also 
marked. 

Every few miles there is a watering 
trough where pure water is supplied to 
the traveler and to his animals. It is 
built so that even the goat herds can ob- 
tain easy access. In the center a spout 
supplies the drinking water for the people 
who desire it, and it is no unusual sight, 
in the dry districts near the desert, to see 
natives bringing their skin water-bags 
many miles to carry the water supply 
back to their houses. These troughs are 
built of concrete or of stone, and the sup- 
ply of.water is drawn from artesian wells 
or piped from the mountains. 

In the wilder districts the government 
has built a sufficient number of folds to 
protect the herds during the night. 

The American government might well 
take the lesson afforded by the French as 


builders of roads, and after sending a 
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commission into these 
northern African colonies 
build some national roads 
of our own. I would like 
to see a movement started 
to build a national road 
from Washington to San 
Francisco in as direct a 
line as could be laid, and 
then have it crossed by an- 
other from Chicago to New 
Orleans. Ignore every city 
or town that did not come 
in the direct line of survey 
and allow the various 
States to connect with it as 
they wished. With such a 
foundation this country 
might soon have roads 
worth anincalculable 
amount to every industry. 
The travelers of the world 
would forsake the old wat- 
ering-places of Europe and 
come to us. This plea 
should not be made for mo- 
torists, nor for horsemen, 
nor for any particular in- 
dustry or mode of locomo- 
tion, but it should be built 
as a forerunner of a better 
intercommunication, for 
military purposes, and for 
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local travel. It would cost THE ROAD BETWEEN JIJELLI AND BOUGIE, WHICH HAS 


millions, but those millions 
would be spent entirely 
among our own people and 
our own workmen would reap the pri- 
mary benefits. 

In Tunis and Algeria every adult male 
inhabitant is taxed three days’ work on 
the main roads and one day on the minor 
roads. This tax can be worked out or it 
can be paid in cash at the rate of one 
franc (twenty cents) per day. In the 
first two vears some discontent was ex- 
perienced in Tunis, but as soon as the 
natives saw the results they changed their 
attitude, and now they gladly do their 
work, for even the poorest of them real- 
izes the great benefits. 

It was not my intention to dwell upon 
the roads of Tunis and Algeria nor to 


BEEN CUT 
CLIFF FOR MANY MILES (SEE PAGE 300) 


OUT OF THE SOLID ROCK FACE OF THE 


proclaim this motorists’ paradise, but my 
great admiration for the French as colo- 
nists has prompted me to write fully of 
their work. 

During the last fifteen years my work 
as a war correspondent has taken me into 
many of the more remote colonies of the 
world, and during that time I have tried 
to give the subject of colonial govern- 
ment some study, but not until I visited 
the French colonies of northern Africa 
did I find what I considered a most per- 
fect form of colonization, and I now 
firmly believe that the French people and 
the French government are today the 
most practical colonizers of the civilized 
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IN CIVILIZED FRENCH AFRICA 


world. England has long been held up 
as the ideal of colonial perfection, but 
Iyngland colonizes by force of arms. We 
have prided ourselves on our own recent 
experiments and endeavors in that line 
of work. Germany has many model col- 
onies scattered about in various parts of 
the world, but they could all go to France 
and study her methods with much ben- 
efit. 

France does not flaunt the tri-color, 
the flag of the conqueror, in the face of 
the vanquished native; they do not med- 
dle with the religions or the customs of 
the people. They teach the French lan- 
guage to the Arabs, but in return they 
learn Arabic; they adopt the customs of 
the natives as well as give them their 
own. The French regiments on service 
in northern Africa are uniformed in a 
dress almost like the dress of the Arab, 
and in this way they become a part of 
the people of the country; yet they are 
always French, and they never lose any- 
thing by concessions they make in these 
customs. The Arab caids are consulted 
and their advice is given such weight as 
it deserves. All the public buildings are 
built in Moorish style, and thus the 
characteristic architecture of the country 
is preserved. The school-houses through- 
out the country are striking examples of 
this excellent policy on the part of the 
French. 

During the several weeks’ motoring in 
the two colonies I do not think that I 
saw half a dozen French flags outside 
the cities of Algiers and Tunis. I state 
this merely to show that it is not the 
idea of the French people to continually 
flaunt their flag in the faces of the na- 
tives, but rather to let it be considered 
an emblem of protection to their rights. 
The courts are impartial and just, and 
Frenchman and native alike obtain jus- 
tice; nor does France impose prohibitive 
duties upon the products of the countries 
when she enters the home ports. 

The picturesque side of these colonies 
cannot be overestimated, for the scenery 
affords everything from the most gor- 
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geous rocky mountains to the great mys- 
terious desert. At Biskra the Arab Caid 
Ben Bou Aziz entertained us in the “Gar- 
den of Allah” and took us far south to 
Sidi Okba, an oasis upon which stands 
the shrine of the great Arab warrior who 
conquered northern Africa in A. D. 680, 
and where about 3,000 natives live in 
exactly the same manner as their fore- 
fathers did 2,000 years ago. As we wan- 
dered through the narrow streets the 
natives crowded about the chief Bou Aziz, 
and each one kissed the hem of his bur- 
nouse. The only sign of modern civili- 
zation [| saw in this oasis town was one 
shop, where a native tailor worked away 
on Arabic costumes on the ever-present 
Singer sewing-machine, which has prob- 
ably penetrated to more remote parts of 
the world than any one American prod- 
uct. At luncheon, in a pavillion under 
the date-palm tree, where the sands were 
carpeted with rare silk rugs, we were 
served with desert foods, the most 
curious of all being a small camel roasted 
whole; also an entire sheep served to be 
picked to pieces with the fingers. 

Not the least of interest in these north- 
ern African states are the old Roman 
ruins which are being restored and pre- 
served by the French government. At 
Timgad and Dougga there are better ex- 
amples of Roman architecture than we 
find in southern Europe. The theater 
and baths of Timgad are in a far better 
state of preservation than anything in 
Italy. 

In all it is an intensely interesting 
country, easy of access to travelers by 
train, and especially by motors, for every 
hotel has its garage. In Algiers we find 
a city absolutely French in every detail, 
more French than Marseilles. From 
that we can go to every degree of civili- 
zation and interest, but over it all comes 
the great thought of the credit due to the 
french government for its great work. 


See also “Biskra—the Ziban Queen,” by 
\Irs Bosson, with 30 illustrations NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, August, 1908 
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THE BLACK MAN’S CONTINENT. 


HE pictures published in this number 

have been selected from several thou- 

sand obtained by the Magazine during 
the past year from all parts of the world. 
Several of them were sent in by a member of 
the National Geographic Society in Italian 
Somaliland; others by Bishop Hartzell, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Missions in Africa, and 
for a number the Magazine is indebted to Dr 
J. Scott Keltie, Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. About 25 are 
from photographs by Dr C. E. Akeley, of the 
Field Columbian Museum of Chicago. Dr and 
Mrs Akeley spent nearly a year in that por- 
tion of British East Africa, where President 
Roosevelt will hunt during the coming months. 
Dr Akeley was making natural history collec- 
tions for the Field Columbian Museum, as well 
as doing some hunting. The largest elephant 
shot by Mrs Akeley is shown on page 244. 

The principal object of the map, published as 
a supplement, is to show the commercial de- 
velopment of the continent. Our original pur- 
pose was also to give the tracks of the great 
African explorers, but the continent has been 
so repeatedly traversed from sea to sea in so 
many directions that if the explorers’ routes 
had been shown we would have been obliged 
to omit nearly everything else from the map, 
and would also not have had room forall the 
routes, 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
map are the red lines showing the net-work of 
telegraphs in many sections. The reader will 
probably be particularly surprised by the great 
number of telegraph lines in French West 
Africa along the Niger River. The French are 
pushing the development of this region, and at 
the same time building a magnificent harbor at 
Dakar which, in a few years, will be the best 
harbor on the West African coast. It will be 
noted that the Cape to Cairo Telegraph line 
requires only a few links for completion, 

All parts of the continent with the exception 
of Morocco, Abyssinia, and the Spanish and 
Portuguese territory, are now being exploited 
by the European merchant and engineer, as- 
sisted by American free-lances. Morocco prob- 
ably offers greater possibilities than any other 
section of Africa, and before long will be 
compelled to yield to the commercial invasion. 
The Portuguese possessions of Angola and 
Portuguese East Africa are very rich in min- 
erals, timber and forest products, but the little 
kingdom which controls them is not able to do 
much for their development. 

The Dark Continent has nearly three times 
the area of the United States and Alaska. 
Upon it you could place Europe, the United 
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Area and Population of Africa* 


: Euro- foe 

Area in Native 
pean 

square popula- 

. popula- : 

miles. tion. 

tion. 
British Africa .... so 2,765,000 | 1,070,0004 32,000,000 






French Africa..... 825, 0001 33,000,000 


3,590,000 





German Africa. 933,000 11,200 11,700,000 
Italian Africa... tes 158,500 4,500 850,000 
Portuguese Africa...... 790,000 4,000 5,000,000 
Spanish Africa........... 169,000 600 270,000 


Turkish Africa (Tri 
WAGES css tc ncdiss i ceetss : 399,000 5,001 1,000,000 
Egyptian Africa (in- 





cluding Anglo- 

Egyptian Sudan)... 1,010,000 117,000 13,080,000 
CONGO StAatOsiicceciccsesss 900,000 3,000 30,000,000 
PE OTOGIO, vcccsiiscscsecssses 219,000 3,000 6,000,000 
Abyssinia. beat 200,000 1,000 10,000,000 
RAUOOID oc kndcecexkdencivenerss 42,000 100 2,000,000 








II,505,500 2,044,400 144,900,000 
*All figures are approximate. 
tOf whom 1,060,500 live in British South Africa and 
R hodesia. 
tOf whom 810,000 live in Algeria and Tunis. 


States and Alaska, and then add the Chinese 
Empire. It is within a few square miles as 
large as North America, Argentine, Brazil, and 
Peru combined, but in spite of its tremendous 
size it has a coast-line of only about 15,000 
miles, whereas the coast-line of little Europe 
exceeds 19,000 miles. As its coast-line is thus 
nearly as monotonously regular as a circle, its 
natural harbors are very few and far between. 
Two-thirds of its area lies within the tropics 
and has the sun vertical twice a year, while the 
remaining one-third is practically .all  sub- 
tropical. 

Africa differs from every other continent in 
that it has no great mountain chain, as the 
Alps in Europe, the Himalayas in Asia, and 
the Rocky Mountains in the Americas. The 
African mountains form very small groups at 
great distances from each other. But on the 
other hand, the average elevation of Africa is 
1,900 to 2,000 feet, while the average elevation 
of Europe is only 1,000 feet and of Asia 1,650. 
The reason of this is that the great bulk of the 
African continent is a plateau of from 500 to 
2,000 feet elevation. There is a rim of lowland 
around the coast, but one hundred miles or 
more inland the continent rises abruptly. As a 
result the great rivers which on the map ap- 
pear to afford such splendid highways for com- 
merce are choked by impassable cataracts only 
a few miles from the seaboard. For instance, 
200 miles of unnavigable cataracts block the 
Congo only 150 miles from the sea. After 
these cataracts are passed the river offers more 
than 1.006 miles of splendid waterway into the 
heart of Africa 
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The 
Waltham 
Factory 
the 
Pioneer 


The 
La rgest 
in the 


World 


Progress 


Quality 


Q THe Warruam Watcu Company IS THE 
OupEst WatcH Company on the American 
continent, the Waltham factory having been 
built in 1854. The only other watch com- 
pany that at all approaches it in age and 
continuous existence was an off shoot from 
the parent Waltham factory and was estab- 
lished in a Western State in 1864. 


Q Tue Capira oF THE WaLTHAM WarTcH 
Company IS LARGER, the assembly and the 
value of its automatic machinery is larger, 
the factory is larger, the number of its em- 
ployees is larger, and the daily output is 
larger than that of any other watch manu- 
facturing concern that ever existed. 


@ Every PERMANENT ADVANCE IN AMERICAN 
W ATCHMAKING during the past half century 
has originated with the Waltham Watch 
Company. “This company,” to quote Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, ‘has revolutionized the 
industry it transferred from the old world to 
the new.” 


@ Tuere Has NEVER BEEN IN THE WoRLD’s 
History OF WATCHMAKING a grouping of 
expert labor and marvelous machinery like 
this, nor anything like the unity of results 
shown by the sixteen million accurate and 
durable Waltham Watches that have been 
produced. 











WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY . . WALTHAM, MASS. 
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There’s no dark room with a 


KODAK TANK 


Every step is simple and easy but, more than that, it 
means better pictures. The success of the tank develop- 
ment idea has now been absolutely proven by the fact 
that many leading professional photographers, although 
they have every dark room convenience, use our tank 
system of development for all of their work. If tank 
development is better for the skilled professional, there’s 
no question about it for the amateur. 


The Experience ts in the Tank. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for our booklet, ‘‘ Tank Development.’’ It tells about the 
modern methods of developing Cartridge Films, Premo Film Packs and Glass Plates. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA, 
PHOTO-DESCRIPTIVE, 











Two pages facing each other are devoted to a species. 
and winter branchlets, photographed against a background ruled into square inches. 
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The left shows the tresh leaves, fruit, 
The right 


shows a trunk with typical bark and natural environment, a photo-micrograph of wood structure 


(of at least one species of each genus), a map indicating distribution, and a succinct text. 
way all of the native and naturalized trees are treated. 
470 pages. 


line engravings. Ri val octavo, 


191 
Expressage prepaid. 


OF TREES appeals to 


me as a 
and execution and is by far the 


“Your HANDBOOK 
model in treatment \ 
most convenient book I have ever seen for the ready 
identification of natural history objects. The time, 
labor, and expense necessary in securing specimen 
of upwards of 200 species of the trees from various 
parts of the country for illustration must have 
been very great; your success is a lasting tribute 
to your patience, perseverance, and photographie 
skill.”’ 

C. Hart Merriam, Chief U. S. Biological Survey. 


with the very thorough 
is illustrated, and it 


of 


greatly impressed 
Which each tree 
very helpful to students 


Gifford Pinchot, U. S. Chief Forester. 
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trees, 
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can take 
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book that has been made 
no other that will made 

of this masterly production. 

public or private, is complete 


“No 
safe to 
the place 
No library, 


other 


sas be 


without 


it, and no school should be without it. Hight dol 
lars may seem a large price before you have seen 
what it buys, but when you have seen you will 
wonder that it is so inexpensive.” 


Dr. A. E. Winship in Journal of Education. 


“Altogether the most interesting and most valu- 


able book on trees that have ever seen. It is a 
fine example of an excellent plan thoroughly car- 
ried out, and is worth fully double the amount you 
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W. H. Boardman, Edr. Railroad Gazette. 
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feature, which should commend the work to lum 
bermen, timber holders, cruisers, and those identi- 
fied with the lumber and timber interests, is the 


series of magnified wood structures, designed as an 
aid in identifying timbers.” 
St. Louis Lumberman. 


“By 
for libraries to give to most 
unfamiliar with botany can 
trees.” 


far the most useful book I have ever seen 
i readers. One wholly 
easily identify the 


Melvil Dewey, President Amer. Library Inst. 


“Surely the book should be upon the shelves of 
every library for the use of the lovers of trees, 
botanists, lumbermen, ete. Mr. Hlough comes of 
his love of trees by inheritance, as his father was 
the late Dr. Franklin B. Hough, the first [ S. 
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volume I 
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satisfactory 


“The most 
a total of 
subjects.” 


some books 


Dean Alvord, New York. 


“It is impossible to convey in a few words an 
adequate impression of its value and beauty It 
is a mine of information and with it the study of 
trees delightful diversion.”’ 


Wm. T. Hornaday, Director N. Y. Zoological Park. 
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STABILITY or VALUE with LIBERAL INTEREST 








These are the Vital Factors that make an Investment Bond 
attractive to Prudent Investors. 

Real Estate Bonds secured by the highest class of city 
property give these Two Basic Attractions. The 6% 
Bonds of $1,000 each that I offer are Distinctly of this 
class. 

They are secured by choice business properties in the best 
sections of Fifth Avenue and Broadway, New York. 
These properties are appraised at nearly Three Times 
the amount of the bond issue. 

Private investors have subscribed for the larger part of these 
Bonds. For information kindly address, 


FLoyp S. Corsin, 








10 Wall St., New York 



































GOOD ROADS 


@ We want to know exactly how 
many readers of The National 
Geographic Magazine have 
a lively interest in Automobiles 
and Good Roads. 


Will you take a moment and mail 








this to us please. 





National Geographic Magazine 


Washington, Dot; 
I am interested in Automobiles and 


Good Roads. 


\ am? 
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of babies and bull fights; where matches are held 
up instead of down; where outside doors are 
locked at ten o'clock; where the weather forgets 
to change and the people use their housetops as 
gardens. 

This is Mexico— the Egypt of America, a coun- 
try so odd, so different, that a trip there is one of 
the delights of a lifetime. 

" Sights and Scenes in Old Mexico," a dainty little book, 
is replete with interesting facts about the Egypt of the New 
World. It'sfree. Write for a copy today. 

How to Go to Mexico 


The principal highway to Mexico lies through St. Louis. 
From St. Louis the M. K. & T. Ry 
runs through sleepers to the City of 
Mexico without change. Ask your 
agent to sell you a ticket via St. 
Louis and the Katy. For rates and 
information write 

W. S. ST. GEORGE 
Gen. Passenger Agt., M.K.& T.Ry. 


938 Wainwright Building, ST.LOUIS 
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ORGANIZED 1853 ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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When you pay for protection get that which is ABSOLUTELY SURE, no matter 
how many conflagrations happen anywhere. 

Property Owners, Mortgagees, Executors, and Trustees desiring the best and surest 
Insurance will appreciate the fact that the net assets of THE HOME—the surplus funds 
reserved for the exclusive protection of its policy-holders—are greater than those of any 


Fire Insurance Company operating in this Country. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERTS MINING, MECHANICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, CIVIL 


LEE LATROBE BATEMAN. Consulting Engineer. 
20 years’ experience, Farming Specialist, Irrigation, 
Drainage, and Reclamations. Surveys and reports 
made on projected dev elopments. Special Field 
Louisiana and Texas Gulf Coast Region. 


Address, 55 West Eighty. second St., New York City. 


NORVAL J. WELSH, Mining Engineer. 
Specialty The examination, organization, and develop- 
ment of gold, silver, copper, and lead mining properties 
throughout the Republic of Mexico and the Southwest. 
Terms on request. 
San Antonio Club, 


San Antonio, Texas. 





The Engineers’ Club, 
New York, N. Y. 








W. O. OLDMAN, No. 77 Brixton Hill, London, S. W., 
England. Ethnographical Specimens from all parts of 
the world: Weapons, Idols, Ceremonials, etc.; all guar- 
anteed genuine. se'd separately. Representative type 
collections a specialty. 








PATENTS AND TRADE- MARKS 

ALEXANDER & DOWELL, Adleoners at C4 918 F 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. (Established 1857), make 
Patent Causes a Specialty; Procure Patents and Trade- 
Marks; Render Expert Opinions on Patentability of 
Inventions and Validity and Infringement of es 
Practice in all Federal Courts. Will send Book ce gy of 
Information on request. 








THE ZONAL-BELT 
HYPOTHESIS 


A NEW EXPLANATION OF THE 
CAUSE OF THE ICE AGE 
BY 


JOSEPH T. WHEELER 


This volume isa valuable and entertaining 
treatise on the evolution of climates. It postu- 
lates a system of migrating cloud-belts, intro- 
ducing mechanical factors which determined 
the centres of glaciation for the several epochs 
of coldthrough which our world has passed in 
geological time. Also offering a reasonable 
and scientific explanation of the distribution of 
the flora and fauna which, as the canopy re- 
treated or advanced, migrated, keeping in regions 
suited to their special requirements. Man was 
a witness of some of the closing scenes of this 
wonderful phenomenon, and those interested 
in mytholocy cannot fail tofind entertainmentin 
the author’s original interpretation of nature- 
myths. 


An Octavo Volume of 401 Pages 
Cloth Binding 


Price, $2.50 net. Post-paid, $2.65 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


























MAPS 


Our Map Office is now prepared to supply maps of any 
District, State, or Country. We are also open for 
Consultation. We make Geological Examinations and 
Reports and do all kinds of Surveying. Specialties: 
Oil, Gas, Coal, and Astesian Waters. 

F. G. CLAPP, Geologist, & A.W. BEE, Jr., Civil Engineer, 

610 Fitzsimons Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 











Sptendid Hunting Trip 


GENTLEMAN having had five years’ 
A expe ‘ience in the Arctic, thoroughly 
familiar with the hunting and fishing 
possibilities of Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, 
East coast of Greenland, and the Ice Fields, 
desires to complete a small party. Expedi- 
tion sailing from Norway July 1, 1909; 
returning September 1, 1909. Game: Polar 
Bear, Seal, Walrus, and Musk Ox. Salmon 
Fishing in the virgin streams of Nova 
Zembla. The voyage will be made in a 
staunch, well-fitted and provisioned steamer 
suitable for Arctic conditions. Have se- 
cured the services of the most experienced 
ice navigator in Norway. 

Party limited to six persons. Full details 
and references will be given and asked. 
ANTHONY FIALA, 
60 Liberty Street, 
New YORK CITY 





"Il Urge Upon All Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual of 


Prayers" 
Signed aD (x 


* This volume is convenient 
vin size, handsomely bound in 
/ Turkey Morocco, with limp 
» back. It is the Official Cath- 
olic Prayer Book, embracing 
every practice, rite, ritual, pre- 
cept, faith, hymn, and psalm, 
as well as the Epistles and 
Gospels. Itis sold by all book- 
sellers or will be sent for five 
days’ examination. Price, 
$2. With name stamped on 
cover, $2.25. 
















For sale by all 
booksellers. 


John 
Murphy Co. 
Dept. G, Balto., 
Md.: Please send the 
‘* Manual of Prayers,” 
for which | enclose $2. Money 
to be refunded if | do not like book and 
return it within 5 days at your expense. 


See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 


is on the title. 









With name aacped on cover, $2.25 
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Order Now J P N and ae in the 
A A country. 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M. A. 
With an Introduction by COUNT TADASU HAYASHI, Late Japanese Minister for Foreign 


Affairs, and Formerly Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary for Japan in London. 


With 8 Colored Plates and 96 Repr-ductions of Photographs. 
$4.00 Net, Including Delivery Charges. 


“‘Every-day Japan”’ is not a tourist’s note-book. It isthe product of twenty-five 
years’ residence and work in the country, and every chapter—save the one that deals 
with perhaps the most unpleasant feature of contemporary Japanese life—is written 
from first-hand knowledgeand personal observation. Itis that which gives the book 
itsextraordinary viv idness. The chapters which describe the Japanese | Army, Navy, 
and Civil Services, the education, home life, vocations, and characteristics of the 
Japanese people, are photographic in their truthfulness, yet instinct with color and 
animation. Mr. Lloyd has been privileged to witness at close quarters the de- 
velopment of a nation from a state resembling medizval feudalism to the com- 
mercial, scientific, and social life of the twentieth century. This book not only 
depicts that transformation with engrossing power, but also enables the reader, by 
means of valuable appendixes dealing with Japanese history and religion, to get a 
glimpse of some of the causes that have led up to it. ‘‘Every-day Japan”’ is one of 
those rare books that interest both the general reader and the student of sociology. 

Of this important book, Count Hayashi, in his valuable introduction, says 
‘‘I do not hesitate to say that the present work is one of the most useful cowieibu 
tions we have had to our stock of information. . It will be very helpful to those 
readers who are desirous of forming a sound and correct judgment on the problems 
that are arising and that may arise in the Far East.’’ 


Books cf Travel 


























THE BOOK OF CEYLON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN 
By Henry W. CAVE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Mem- at eae : a ae : ‘ ’ 
ot Ages hee Asi utic Society, Author of By Sir I REDERICK PREVES, Barr. An ac. 
‘Golden Tips.” “The Ruined Cities of Cey- count of a Tour Round the World. With 
y ’ 10 Full-page Illustrations from photographs 


lon,’ ete. With ree TOO Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author, and including 
6G Maps and Plans, and Colored Frontis- 


by the Author. Cloth, $2.25 net, including 
delivery charges 





piece. Cloth gilt, $4.75 net, including de- “Before we were through a chapter it had filled 
livery charges, us with the roving spirit of travel, a longing to 
It is not alone on wsthetie grounds that Ceylon be off and aw UN . . . Half-way through the 
merits attention, Its wealth and diversity of 00k we had forgotten we were anywhere else 
agricultural and mineral products, the industry but with the author. . The narrative is 
of its inhabit: ints, entitle it to a place of high unmistakably vivid, leve I-he: aded, characteristic 
distinction For the ese reasons “The Book of ally accurate and. pic ture sque as the scenes 
Ceylon” is of importance to merchants and themselves.”"—VPall Mall Gazette, 
travelers, as well as ‘to students of civilization 
end religion. LIFE’S CONTRASTS 
PICTURES FROM THE BALKANS e ; . Co 
By Jomn Foster Fraser, Author of “Red 
By Jon Foster Fraser, Author of “Can- Russia,” “America at Work,” “Canada As 
ada As It Is,” ete, Crown Svo, With Col- It Is,” ete. With Rembrandt Frontispiece. 
ored Plate, Map and 40 Black ane ae $1.75 net, including delivery charges. 
lates ‘| $1.70 ) including de- n : F : 
iivees ‘ch rs ay ae: ey ae Mr. Foster Fraser has quickly earned a high 
Cc Cc i CS * * ® * : 
- fee hes . ‘ ‘eputation by his practical and informative 
With the fires of insurrection now raging In the sh angel cared : In iin ies book, “Life's Con- 
Balkans, no book more timely and more in ” ; tenia aw obo aving beet 
tensely interesting is obtainable. Mr. Toster LEASES, he breaks new ground, even ay { 
Fraser made an extensive journey in the Bal immersed in ‘J urnalism LOr nh ba years, ' 
kans, visiting Servia, Bulgaria, crossing the he has seen every side of life, pe ups and ' 
Ball an Mountains into Turkey, pushing through downs of Society, the humor and pathos of the | 
balk: ountains inte key, pushing tl g o Ndebele Ai ook nag ty Pigg Bay 
the disturbed regions of Macedonia and into the people. Mr. Iraser now places bet vire his rea l- 
very fastnesses of Albania Full of romance, ers a brilliant panorama showing the lives of 
adventure, and political interest as the Balkans the wealthy and the poor in different parts ol 
are, Mr. Fraser presents striking and graphic the world. “Life's Contrasts’ attracts and 
pictures, and brings a keen insight into the holds the attention by its reality, humor, and 


causes of the insurrections truth. 











ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 43-45 E. Nineteenth Street, New York 


New York London Toronto Melbourne 














The Travel Bureau of the National Geographic Magazine Strongly Recommends These Books 




















For the benefit of the FORTY THOUSAND members of the National 
Geographic Society, whom we know to be the GREATEST PLEASURE 
TRAVELING CLASS IN THE COUNTRY, the Magazine has established 


A BUREAU OF TOUR AND 
TRIP INFORMATION 


We receive so many requests from our large number of members and 
subscribers for trip and tour information that the necessary steps have 
been taken to secure this data of mountain or seaside, at home or 
abroad, without cost. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


We are able to furnish valuable information regarding Books. Just 
what one should read in order to bring closer the places to be visited 
on the trip or tour—not only books of a geographic nature, but fiction 
bearing on such points—the name, the author, the publisher, and the 
price. Address, 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


N. B.—Always enclose postage for reply. 























Please detach and fill in blank and send to the Secretary 


Recommendation for Membership in the 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The membership fee includes subscription to the 
National Geographic Magazine 


S., $2.00: annual membership abroad, $3.00; Canada, $2.50; life 


DUES: Annual membership in U. S., 
membership, $50. Please make remittances payable to National Geographic Society, and if ata dis- 


tance remit by N. Y. draft, postal or express order. 
1909 


Go the Secretary, National Geographic Society, 


Washington, D. C.: 


I nominate 


Address 


for membership in the Society. 














—I| 








Your courtesy in mentioning the Magazine when writing will be appreciated 
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¥ a 
TREES FOR FORESTRY 
PLANTING 


Catalpa Speciosa, Black Locust, European 
Larch, Sugar or Hard Maple, American Beech, 
White Birch, Red Oak, American Linden, White 
Elm, American Sweet Chestnut, Black Walnut; 
also SEEDS of above varieties. 


EVERGREENS 


White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, White, Norway, 
Douglas, and Red Spruce, $3.00 to $10.00 per 
1,000. We also carry a large assortment of 
EVERGREEN Tree Seeds, both native and 
foreign, 


MANY MILLIONS TO OFFER 


We make a specialty of growing EVER- 
GREENS and DECIDUOUS tree seedlings in 
immense quantities for reforestation purposes. 
Our list includes all valuable native species, at 
lowest possible prices. Our new Catalog de- 
scribes each variety and gives much valuable 
information about care and culture. 

All applicants for Catalog mentioning this 
Magazine will receive free of charge a booklet 
entitled ‘ Catalpa Growing for Profit,’ by D. 


D. HILL 


EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 








BOX 900 DUNDEE, ILL. 
Hill’s trees have been famous for over halfa 
century. 
._ a 














( OFFICE 
HIGGINS’ | PASTE 
Pure White, Semi-fluid, 


Gana Sweet and Clean. 
—— 3 A Splendid | Desk Article 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 






HIGGINS; 3) 


{orice 2 





a 4 CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


——$ 


oases, 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Bausch & Lomb 
New Compound Shutter 


Places at the command of hand 
camera users an ally of the speed 
lens. 

@An automatic and setting shut- 
ter combined, it permits both 
bulb and time exposures to be 
made automatically, while speeds 
of from one second to 1-250 
seconds can be given automat- 
ically when the shutter is set. 
@The mechanism is precise and 
accurate and little liable to de- 
rangement. 


@Light in weight and handsome 


In appearance. 


@The compound shutter and a 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar form 
an ideal equipment for the hand 


camerist. 
@We shall be pleased to send descriptive 


literature on request. 


@PRISM is a little popular science monthly. 
Send for copy H, free upon request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Field 
Glass, Microscope, Laboratory A p- 
paratus, Engineering or any other 
Scientific Instrument is Our 
Guarantee. 


Bausch 9 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 





Your courtesy in mentioning the Magazine when writing will be appreciated 










Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., $2,250. 


Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. Magneto, $150, 


OW much is an afternoon spent in the open vai 
air, on the open road, far from the grind of | 
your business, worth to you in dollars and cents? 


For the most part we do not travel in our leisure hours to go anywhere, 
but just to go. The delightful thing is to move; to feel the familiar 














things slipping away behind us, and to enjoy the open road as it unfolds 







before us. 


The Car with the Offset Crank-Shaft 






We like the stir and speed of the journey, the fresh breeze in 


our nostrils, and, at the wheel of an automobile, the sense of power 







and control. 
Perhaps you have a friend who is driving one of the new Ram- 

blers. Ask him to tell you of its adaptability to the needs of 
the man who demands high quality in a car of medium 






price. Write to us for the new Rambler catalog, 






or a copy of the Rambler magazine, a monthly 





publication, sent free. Rambler prices 
range from $1,150 to $2,500. 






Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, New York, Cleveland, San Francisco 


Representatives in all leading cities, 


Your courtesy in mentioning the Magazine when writing will be appreciated 
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WE PRINT THIS MAGAZINE 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 








' PRINTERS 
ih of BOOKS, CATALOGS 

' Etc. @ A SPECIALTY of 
BRIEFS and RECORDS 


TRI BT a EE Se 


420-422 Eleventh St. N. W. | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











OUT-OF-TOWN WORK SOLICITED 
































| SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 




















4 
i 
ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
H 
: 
4 by 
| | 
i ie 
i | 
} | 
4 Send for FREE Catalogue, ‘‘Dog Culture,’? which contains practical if 
i chapters on the feeding, kenneling, and general manage- it 
' Hy ment of dogs; also chapters on cats i 
’ ‘ ; 
SPRATT’S PATENT 
(AM.) LTD 
Newark, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Boston, Mass. Montreal, Can. 
| ; | 



































THE 
WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL ~ “ 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, OVER 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS OF U. S. AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


creme 


S OUT OF TOWN ACCOUNTS AND PAYS INTEREST ON ALL 


SOLICIT 
DEPOSITS 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE UNDER WILL AND IN ALL 
eY CAPACITIES 
SELLS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
JOHN JOY EDSON, 
PRESIDENT 











INVITE ATT ND IMPORTATIONS IN 


G IN PART 


jirls, and 
, Infants’ 

Embroideries, 
-y, Card Engraving; also 
aris, and Fancy Goods; Ster- 
ling Silver , Cut Glass, China, etc., for 


Wed 1 ing, 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention Correspondence Solicited 


S Meme a 1 aes 
LUTH, (1TH 

















